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N PREPARATORY. 



The purpose in view at the inception of this effort 
was not to make it a work of reference. 

That is, after the order of a text book. 

Hence statistics, simply as such, were avoided, and, 
where requisite to refer to them in enabling a fuller 
comprehension than otherwise possible, round numbers 
were employed. These reached by using the hundred 
or thousand nearest the actual. As, for instance, where 
exceeding fifty, the figure was made a hundred, this 
basis of procedure being followed throughout. 

Approximation insures the understanding the busy 
man of affairs seeks when desirous of encompassing 
knowledge for relatively incidental use. 

Believing this to be the general rule the attempt has 
been essayed to furnish facts in the manner most con- 
ducive to ready absorption. 

Short chapters, numerous paragraphs and the en- 
deavor to convey meaning through terse and pungent 
sentences. 



VIII Preparatory. 

A running talk on the situation, as presenting to a 
railroad man, with more or less paralleling eventuali- 
ties elsewhere as suggestive of the possibilities of his- 
tory repeating itself. 

In other words, to predicate effect upon cause, the 
outcome in other countries may be important to con- 
template, notwithstanding the opinion may not be 
general that conditions are analogous. 

The writer's opportunities for reaching conclusions 
have been exceptional. Accredited abroad in a man- 
ner assuring co-operation, such was extended by none 
more heartily than railway men. 

Every facility was afforded for thorough insight into 
methods and practice, and all means provided to ren- 
der the time devoted to investigation productive of the 
largest information. 

As here, so everywhere the world over, there is a 
fellow feeling among railway men prompting to free 
and unrestricted exchange of confidence. 

Were it not so, very much in some lands essential to 
a comprehension of the situation would remain inac- 
cessible. 

No especial country is in mind in this connection. 

The world, aside from the United States and Great 
Britain proper, is pretty much the same as to the pub- 
lication of railway data. Generally speaking, it may 



Preparatory. ix 

be said to emanate from governmental, not from rail- 
way authorities. 

A matter of State, rather than of fact. 

Exceptions will doubtless be taken to this assump- 
tion. For that matter, to others of like nature as well. 

It is not to be expected that the point of view of 
everybody is the same, and certainly the writer has no 
thought of an exception to the rule marking the recep- 
tion of this book. 

Of one truth, however, there may be assurance, and 
it is that no personal feeling whatever has entered into 
its composition. 

There have been no axes to grind, no individual 
interests to advance or pet measures to advocate. 

Infallibility of conclusions is not claimed. 

Bases exist for the deductions expressed, and if 
others draw those quite different in tenor from the 
writer's, such is their privilege. 

This is a free country. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 

Banker-broker management of the railroads of the 
United States moves on apace. Its influence, to the 
present, of general imperceptibility save in spots. 

Now and then some suggestive advance makes 
talk for a bit, such, for instance, as former great 
competing systems merging directing boards into, 
in part, the same membership ; trunk lines acquiring 
isolated railways; other and whilom powerful sys- 
tems castrated — swallowed into newer embodiment 
of the Napoleonic in occupation of territory: sub- 
sidiary systems absorbed — sequenced by the crea- 
tion of new executive place in lieu of half a dozen 
administrative positions abolished. 

These and like forerunners. 

Something else soon serves to attract public atten- 
tion in another direction. 

By and by it will not be so. 

Meantime, one industry succeeding the other, 
feels, with varying susceptibility, the stiffening of 
carrying rates. 



1 8 TAKES MORE MONEY. 

From the manufacturer through the jobber, as 
the producer through the commission man to the 
storekeeper and the huckster, there is the consequent 
augmented cost for which to be recompensed. 

The butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker experience the reflex. 

The consumer restores the equipoise. 

Housekeepers incidentally remark upon the con- 
tinuing upward tendency of prices. Not very 
marked, to be sure, but always just a little higher, 
and the universal verdict is that it takes more money 
to live than it did a year ago. 

It can as conclusively be shown that with more 
to live upon there is an equalization duly compen- 
sating. 

To, at least, the owners, holders and sellers of 
railway securities. 

Stocks have doubled, trebled and in some cases 
quadrupled in quoted value. 

"Banker management, through which public con- 
fidence in the railways has been restored," says the 
one side. 

"Increase of rates and their enforcement by pre- 
venting competition/' says the other. 

"Abolishing extravagances," declares the banker- 
broker. 



WHAT IT REPRESENTS. I9 

"Not SO," responds the practical railway man- 
ager, "operating expenses have not been reduced." 

"Net earnings have increased because the methods 
introduced in administration have revolutionized 
railroad practice," insists the financier. 

"Nothing bi the kind," retorts the railway man. 
"The increase of the net is in exact ratio to the 
advance in the tariff, and the power to compel in 
every instance the payment of the full rate by the 
doing away with all the cutting. The big showing 
made is not based upon a saving effected in the 
actual management and operation. On the contrary, 
it represents just that much more money paid in by 
the public, a goodly part of it through the higher 
rates and the rest from the complete extinguish- 
ment of competition, which formerly the shipper 
advantaged of, directly, or through the rebate divi- 
sion of the freight department. In either case the 
company's receipts being correspondingly lessened." 

The passenger traffic manager naturally inclines 
to his conferee's view of the situation. 

Although he, as the freight expert, will avow 
the rigid maintenance of tariff rates as the goal 
toward which he has always been heading, it is to be 
questioned if either ever expected to arrive at desti- 
nation; if, indeed, they really wanted to. 



II. 



THE OUTSIDE MAN. 

The fundamental principle of the organization of 
the modern passenger department suggested that of 
the military arm of a government. 

Fighting qualities the first. 

Out of it came an aggressive force, the equal of 
which it is doubtful if another field of activity has 
produced. 

Bright, quick-witted and positively tireless, the 
passenger man was ubiquitous. 

He could not be downed, and all hours were the 
same to him. 

If he were not after a party already composed, he 
was working up one. 

The big posters on the walls, the double-column 
advertisements in the daily newspapers when holi- 
day or other special seasons impelled to the making 
of low rates to induce increased travel, meant the 
unfurling to the world of the flag under which he 
was enlisted. 

No soldier ever served more zealously the banner 
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HE WAS A HUSTLER. 21 

of his country than the passenger man his com- 
pany. 

Always on the picket line, ever on the alert for 
the enemy he, soldier like, was at his best when the 
action was the liveliest. 

The first use of the term "hustler" was that no 
existing appellative would just fit him. 

Everybody knew him. 

He was the omnipresent self-opening right-to-the- 
page encyclopedia of knowledge as to how to get 
there. 

If decision had been reached, his was the way; 
if in doubt as to the accepted time, he made it 
now; or if no particular idea had become fixed of 
going anywhere he proved it cheaper to travel than 
stay at home, and vastly more enjoyable ; providing, 
as a matter of course, it was by his line. 

The banker has no bargain days; no counters 
upon which are thrown job lots in discounts at half 
price. 

All days look alike to him. 

Also all negotiable paper. It is six per cent, all 
around, and it is with him, not the customer^ to 
decide upon the taking. 

Neither is the banker in competition with rival 
banks on interest rates. 



22 A GREATER THAN SCOTT. 

Chromos don't go with him ; neither do bouquets. 

Naturally he views a railway as a bank. That is 
to say, on general principles. 

The one, as the other, should be a purely business 
proposition, conducted on a definite basis ; avoiding 
interminable talk by an established reputation for 
direct transaction. 

The bank has no corps of solicitors to ear-wig the 
borrowing public, why should the railway incur the 
expense of chasing up shippers and travelers ? 

From the banker's standpoint, freight cars and 
passenger coaches are exactly as necessary for busi- 
ness and for pleasure, as are collaterals, when one 
has not what must be had. 

He so assumes, and, as he has found railway 
manipulation exceedingly profitable, he, quite rea- 
sonably, flatters himself the past is an augury of 
present and future success — 

That the public, as himself, will continue to see 
how good a thing it is, that a greater than Scott has 
come to lead the children of the rail out of the wil- 
derness of abortive effort into the land of par- 
values and dividends. 

In how far the practical railroad man will profit 
when the broker-banker's millenium is reached is as 
yet problematical. 



CAN SEE THEIR FINISH. 23 

Thus far there has been nothing to indicate his 
being "in it'' to any very great extent. 

In the lesser positions of activity he is not only 
becoming numerically less, but what may be left of 
him grows of smaller moment. 

The automaton compared to perpetual motion 
would fairly well express the transformation. 

The matchless esprit de corps is gone. 

Doubt stalks in its place. 

A spectre of apprehension ; and an anxious eye to 
the windward for something else to show up offer" 
ing a hope of permanency. 

The freight man, as the passenger man, knows 
that an end to competition of whatever nature 
means his finish. 

He can see it. 

It is open to argument that the traveling man, 
the local man, the indefatigable representative of 
either freight or passenger department, who is ever 
with and of the people, affording information, indi- 
cating opportunities, originating avenues of effort 
and irresistibly stimulating traffic, is a superfluity. 

Just what may be the standard by which to deduce 
the normal in the general condition of the country is 
difficult to determine. The optimist says the present 
is. The pessimist, a few years ago, declared the then 



24 DIFFERING BUT IN DEGREE. 

prevalent condition should be regarded as the 
normal. 

Possibly the mean would hit it. 

Not so bullish as now, or bearish as then. A 
status somewhere between. 

This so, the chances are, the loss of the outside 
organization, which formerly was so vivifying an 
adjunct to the railway company, would be felt. 

And very sensibly. 

It was not perfected in a day, nor can it be 
replaced as a bank would its detail of runners. 

In significant respects the situation, as regards 
chiefs of divisions, directing officials, executive 
heads and controlling administrative force, approxi- 
mates that of the lesser lights. 

Generally speaking, the former are evolutions of 
the latter. This is true of every branch of the serv- 
ice, and of none more than the managing, operating 
and mechanical departments. 

Worth demonstrated in the smaller field opened 
the way into the larger. 



III. 



THEY LED THE WAY. 

The American railroad system as a whole is the 
greatest in the world — ^barring no one material 
feature. 

The men who made it such were familiar with 
every step in the progress toward consummation 
through having taken it themselves. 

Directed others as they could themselves execute. 
Came to know the business from the ground up. 

Take the Pennsylvania, incomparably the most 
complete system, in detail and in entirety, extant. 

The writer is, possibly, as well acquainted as any 
one man with the railways of the world. For five 
successive years such were his especial personal 
study. 

During the period the systems of every country 
were in turn passed over, with every facility 
accorded to learn fully as to each. 

Hence the feeling of competency to judge and the 
unqualified opinion expressed. 

Scott, the freight train brakeman, Roberts, the 
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surveyor's chain bearer, and Thomson, the moulder's 
apprentice, made the Pennsylvania what it is. 

Not of themselves, and alone in turn, but through 
their genius for originating and directing, which 
those under them knew was in each instance based 
upon practical knowledge. 

Couple with this the steadily maintained principle 
of guaranteed ascent to higher place, as room is 
made at the top, and the secret of the success of the 
Pennsylvania management becomes as A, B, C. 

Esprit de corps has been the watchword, and it 
paid many a dividend. 

The Pennsylvania is not unique in this respect. 
Other great systems present parallels. 

The Canadian border constitutes no line of demar- 
cation in Northern American railway practice. The 
men who made the Dominion systems the rivals of 
our own, Van Home, Shaughnessy and Hays, are 
Americans whose way up the ladder was from the 
bottom round. 

English banker theories would not work in juxta- 
position with American railroad practice. 

So Americans became the king pins in Canadian 
railway methods. 



IV. 



THE MANAGER AND THE BROKER. 

The first cousin of the speculative banker, the 
broker, has been the bane of the American railroad 
manager's life. 

Often he would tear down faster than his wreck- 
age could be reconstructed. 

Not infrequently when the manager thought him- 
self on solid ground the broker proved him afloat. 

Making a railway pay, on the basis of its actual 
cost, has not been the problem confronting the oper- 
ating manager. 

His business has been — and for that matter con- 
tinues to be — to recognize land and water as within 
the scope of his pilotage ; to be a marine as well as a 
civil engineer; to insure a revenue on the broker's 
estimation of what the old thing will carry, sea- 
worthiness, based upon prudence, not entering into 
the calculation. 

According to the latest returns, vide Poor's 
Manual, the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
report and other recognized authoritative sources, 



28 MORE THAN ONE WAY. 

there are, in round figures, some four thousand mil- 
hons of dollars — four billions— of American railway 
securities, stocks principally, which are non-divi- 
dend paying. 

One-third of the created obligations of the com- 
panies in default. 

Pay no interest. 

The Interstate Commission places the aggregated 
capital liabilities at eleven thousand millions. Poor's 
Manual, at nine thousand five hundred millions. 

The small matter of a thousand five hundred mil- 
lions of dollars discrepancy between the two is 
accounted for in Poor's by drawing a line on the 
fully paid and the partially paid up stock. 

As this distinction may at any time be obviated 
by resolution of boards of directors declaring stock 
dividend in such form as to thereafter leave no dif- 
ference between the full paid, the part paid or the 
nothing paid, it is safer as a general basis to accept 
the Commission's gross. 

The extra dividend is only one way. 

There are others. 

The point is obscure in Poor's as to whether the 
issues of bonus stock are included in the non-paid 
ups. While, directly, there has been no cash 
received for such giving a share of stock with each 
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bond subscribed for — as has so often been done — it 
has generally been held as coming within the 
expenses of promotion. 

If so, it would seem to be paid up stock, the same 
as other stock sold, and the cash proceeds used to 
meet obligations entered into with bankers or trust 
companies, one or both, for the disposing of issues 
of bonds, stock and what not, among their deposit- 
ors, or the estates for which they may be executors 
or trustees. 

Bonds, too, come within the personal province of 
the promoter, as his direct compensation for the 
part he has had as to his own company's subscrip- 
tion, as, also, in inducing the savings banks, insur" 
ance and other associations having the accumula- 
tions of the frugal masses to invest, to take freely of 
the new offerings. 



V. 



THE TWENTIETH CENTURY PROMOTER. 

Once, the promoter of railway reorganization, 
consolidation, extension, or expansion on general 
principles, was the outsider who was especially gifted 
in the way of individual address, plausible speech 
and convincing manner. He went with what he had 
to place to those who were in position to take if they 
saw fit. 

The promoter of such type is a back number. 

His erstwhile biggest customer has, himself, be- 
come the promoter. 

The Trust Company President, Vice-President 
et al. are of the railway directory board, constitute 
the majority of the voting trust — should there be 
such in connection with the scheme — and dictate the 
physical as well as the financial management of the 
property. 

The coadjuting promoters, the banker-brokers, 
and whose knowledge of practical railway operation 
is, as that of the Trust Company officials, of a nature 
naturally sequencing from an experience wholly 
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confined to other fields of effort, have likewise 
important functions in the widely ramifying pro- 
gramme. Things go with a life and dash never 
before known. The prestige of big names, the 
unprecedented sources for the placing of big blocks 
of securities, the big profits for those in on the 
ground floor, and the atmosphere of the situation, as 
a whole, would surely make a dead and gone banker, 
or other former server in fiduciary position, with 
old-fashioned notions as to what such meant, won- 
der "where he was at" could he come out of his 
grave and once more move about in his wonted 
circles. 



VI. 



COMMUNITY OF INTEREST. 

In addition to the forms of obligations hitherto 
enumerated, there are the issues of bonds and of 
stock made, and for which no market at the time 
existing, have been held back for contingencies. 

Authority by resolution of boards, also, for other 
issues, not issued. 

And the ever present power of boards to do as 
they please, when they please. 

A leopard doesn't change his spots with each suc- 
ceeding lair. No more does the banker-broker drop 
his penchant for floating securities, because from his 
new point of vantage on the inside he may create 
the issues himself, instead of, as of old, secure them 
at second hand in pursuance of the deal made with 
the sponsors for the placing. 

Judging from the five hundred millions of new 
stocks and bonds, already issued or announced, the 
year of "community of interest" will add something 
like a billion to American railway capitalization. 

The mills of the gods may grind slowly and may 
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grind exceedingly fine, but these kind are not set up 
in Wall or Broad street. 

Bonds are strictly business. 

The interest as specified must be paid upon them 
when it falls due, or goodbye command. 

Stock is wholly another thing. 

It is well to have bonds gilt-edged, but stock 
needn't even have brass trimmings, pending perfec- 
tion of plans. 

It carries control, whether at five or a hundred 
and fifty, so long as the company can be kept out of 
court. 

Stock votes. 

The higher it ranges in price the more money is 
locked up in it to retain dominant voice in affairs. 

Numerous large systems may be called to mind, 
the bonds of which are above par, and the stock 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent, below par. 

Every now and then some clever mathematician 
figures out and publishes his showing as to how 
readily this or that company could pay dividends on 
its common stock. Gross and net earnings per mile 
are cited, fixed charges deducted and there would 
appear to be a clear case of can if will demonstrated. 

However, a dividend does not always ensue. 

The observer of cause and effect will generally 
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mark that an appreciable rise in the price of the 
stock of a railway company is followed by news- 
paper reports of efforts being made to secure control. 

This intelligence, in most cases, may, be depended 
upon to emanate from the "ins." 

Self-defense. 

Certainly not from those who are endeavoring to 
get in. 

The least said the cheaper the stock. 

It is not over-much of a venture to place the sum 
total of railway securities, obligations, or whatever 
they may be termed, which those possessing are 
holding; not as investment, but for a big turn, at 
five thousand millions of dollars. 

Ninetenths of this face value, were it realized, 
would represent a clean profit of seventy-five per 
cent. 

Colonel Mulberry Sellers, with his millions, 
wouldn't be in it a little minute. 

Billions ! is the tune these times. 

Large holdings are the rule as to these, at present, 
variable values. 

Railroad stocks for investment purposes have not 
been in demand of late years. The dozen issues 
quoted above par in the daily Wall street reports 
excepted, 
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The great majority have remained quiescent, or 
relatively so. 

Much, in the aggregate, has found way into 
vaults, lying there, apparently, as forgotten as the 
dead. 

For decades millions of some stocks have been 
viewed as not worth the paper consumed in their 
lithographing. 

Other issues have been wiped out in reorganiza- 
tions to reappear in new form, but with no 
largely augmented selling price. Within a couple of 
years these stocks, in several instances, have ostensi- 
bly accumulated value with more rapidity than the 
snow ball grows under a lusty boy's rolling. 

What the bringing price might be were such 
stocks thrown on the market in unusually large 
blocks, has not been disclosed, as this programme is 
evidently not in favor. 

Stocks quoted within a twelvemonth in the thir- 
ties and forties, without any apparent substantial 
reason get into the seventies and eighties; if any 
dividends, but comparative dribles, meantime. 

Somebody must be making money, or, a heap of 
it is being tied up waiting for the master-stroke. 



VII. 



THE BANKER AND THE BANK. 

Bankers are not in business for their health, or are 
they gitided solely by philanthropic motives. 

Would not seem so from United States Comptrol- 
ler of Currency Dawes' report. 

It shows, the specified day of simultaneous mak- 
ing of returns, that of the total loans and discounts 
of the entire National Bank system — ^based upon 
capital and deposits, together totaling three thousand 
millions of dollars — seven and three-quarter per 
cent, were represented within the immediate circle 
of the directors and officials ; and that seventeen per 
cent, of the failures of the year were directly attribu- 
table to the practice of "excessive accommodations" 
to them. 

The managers had loaned to themselves, at the 
time indicated, something over two hundred mil- 
lions; equal to one-third the aggregated capital of 
the banks they controlled. 

What the amount of these loans in entirety may 
be now, there are no means of ascertaining, the re- 
port being an annual one. 
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In the savings banks of the country is the total of 
four thousand two hundred and fifty millions — ;four 
and a quarter billions of dollars. 

If their directors and officers are loaning bank 
funds to themselves, as Comptroller Dawes officially 
declares their fellows of the National banks are do- 
ing, a like proportion would supply them with, say, 
three hundred and twenty-five millions for personal 
employment. 

The remaining two available fields, for an exten" 
sion of this practice on a commensurate scale, are 
the Trust companies and the big Life Insurance as- 
sociations. 

The combined yearly income of the latter exceeds 
three hundred and fifty millions. 

Duplicating this, as the aggregated amount rep- 
resentative of the Trust companies, and the directors 
and officials of these, and of the Insurance concerns, 
would be on an equality, so far as loaning to them- 
selves, with the national bank men. 

They, too, having a couple of hundreds of mil- 
lions to place where, in their estimation, would do 
the most good. 

Add to the seven hundred and fifty millions, thus 
fancied as within the personal control of the direc- 
tors and officials of the financial institutions named, 
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the two hundred and fifty millions the heads of the 
banking firms could easily swing as they pleased, 
and a thousand millions — a cool, round billion of 
ready money — would be in the "blind pool." 

A decided difference between this vast sum in 
money and the representation of like amount on 
paper ; the latter, for instance, in new issues of bonds 
and stocks, to replace other and older issues, with 
the tendency to eventually double on the original 
aggregate. These have to be marketed before they 
become actual capital in hand. 

It would be difficult to say what might not be done 
with a thousand millions of dollars in hard cash. 

Ten thousand individuals might be directly inter- 
ested in the manipulation, and, in the natural course 
of things, a thousand would dominate the other nine 
thousand. 

The one thousand would in turn be influenced by 
a hundred, and the hundred follow the lead of one. 

If the regnant king of Easy Street lives twenty 
years he will be a multi-billionaire — the richest man 
the world has ever known. 

He will be It. 

The Saturn in the financial firmament, with the 
others merely his rings and satellites. 

There is no claim put forward that the proof 
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adduced by Comptroller Dawes, that of twenty 
eight thousand seven hundred directors of National 
banks, eighteen thousand five hundred directors and 
twenty-three hundred officials are borrowers from 
the public funds they manage, is conclusive of like 
practice being the procedure of other, and, to a more 
or less extent, analogous institutions. 

It is fair, notwithstanding, from the fact of there 
being so many directors of savings banks, trust and 
life insurance companies, who are also directors of 
National banks, to assume, for argument sake, if it 
so pleases, that the atmosphere of the one board 
room would be more or less familiar in the other. 

This is an epoch of colossal moves; of financial 
manipulation to which there is no parallel. 

It is an epoch creating its own ethics. 

Precedents have no bearing whatever. 
. The cornering of railroad stocks, may, or may not 
be, with a clearly defined purpose in view. 



VII. 
GOVERNMENTAL OWNERSHIP. 

Should the time come when the desultory talk as 
to governmental control and management of rail- 
ways, converging into something concrete, causes an 
issue to materialize with it the shibboleth, the banker 
will be found an adherent, not an opponent of the 
movement. 

Railway men who know nothing but railway man- 
agement naturally oppose governmental absorption. 

Always will unless finally so emasculated as not to 
know what they want. 

Bankers who know nothing but banking pro- 
cedure as naturally favor the turning over of their 
holdings, when the opportunity to do so is a favora- 
ble one. 

That is their business. 

Make what they have bring the highest price 
within the shortest time. If, to accomplish this, 
they have themselves appointed on voting trusts, 
and, in such fiduciary capacity become purchasers 
of that which in their individual capacity they 
bought to sell, the end justifies the means. 
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There has been a Broad street revision of the 
Scriptures. The affirmative has been substituted 
for the negative as regards letting the right hand 
know what the left hand is doing. 

To secure the railways, the Government would 
have no concern as to the outstanding bonds, beyond 
meeting the interest upon them when maturing. 

But the majority of the stock the Government 
would have to secure to vote itself into control. 

This corraled by the banking and coadjutating in" 
terests, the banker-broker management in full pos- 
session and dictating terms, if the purchase of not 
merely a preponderating part of the stock but the 
whole were the stipulation, to that the Government 
would have to come. 

The first rumor of the dicker pending would bull 
railway stocks as never before in the history of the 
country. Such agitation as could easily be main- 
tained in Congress would add fuel to the flame. 

By the time things got down to hard pan there 
would not be much trouble experienced in proving 
the stock worth par all around. 

It's nonsense to advance the plea that the bond- 
holders in American railroads, at home or abroad, 
would antagonize the conversion of the lines into a 
governmental system. There is not one of them 
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who would hesitate for a moment to accept the 
security thus assured. 

No change could be made in the rate of interest 
during the indicated term of the bond. 

At expiration it would be the money, or a new 
bond, just as now with the independent corporation. 

The principal opposition, thus far, to govern- 
mental control comes, and quite to be expected, from 
those who have themselves controlled for decades, 
when, as a fact, the combined holdings of the com- 
pany's securities of the entire roster of officials, from 
President down, was not sufficient to elect one direc- 
tor. 

Results were what the people who really owned 
the property looked for. 

As long as these remained satisfactory they con- 
tinued willing to let well enough alone. 

The banker-broker came in and completely upset 
the old order of things. 

Why? 

Well, that depends upon the point of view. 

From the banker-broker's it is one thing. From 
that of the railroad man it's another. 

Millionaires are not numerous among the latter. 
Multi-millionaires are not rarities among the 
former. 
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The banker'broker claims it is to protect those 
who have large investments in the properties. 

The railway man declares it was the mire of Wall 
street which gave the black eye that the concoction 
of Broad street is being injected to cure. 

With him it is a doubt as to which is the worse, 
the ill or the dose. 
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VIII. 
GERMANY AS A MODEL. 

Somehow, it has come to be the notion, that, if 
the banker-broker management of American rail- 
ways is influenced by any theory of permanent 
improvement, German governmental administration, 
as the model, has the call. 

There are close students of cause and effect, who 
cannot reconcile the characteristics of the broker- 
banker with those regarded as essential in bringing 
about istability of conditions. 

The man, who, from his entrance into Wall street, 
is inoculated with the principles of manipulation 
which presage success, and, who, by long adherence 
to them, attains commanding position in Broad 
street, can scarcely be viewed as experienced in 
establishing permanency of values. 

Oscillation, rather, is, with him, the sine-qua non. 

Teaching others the reverse of the old maxim, 
that still waters run deep, surface indications are to 
him as the points of the compass by which he lays 
his course, and the barometer by which he changes 
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it is sensitive to the slightest variableness of the 
wind. 

He is an all sorts of weather pilot. 

The larger the assortment the better. 
 No thought is impelled by these views that the 
banker-broker is bent upon driving the country to 
the demnition bow-wows, or, that he is in anywise 
different at heart from men good and true in every 
walk of life. But, as nature abhors a vacuum, so 
does the banker-broker stagnation, whether it be in 
prosperity or the reverse. It is in the strenuous 
existence he thrives. Builds up to tear down, tears 
down to build up. 

It is not with his own money the banker-broker 
operates. It is with the other fellow's. The com- 
mission — rake off — ^both ways, is where he comes in. 

With no more railroads to reorganize, railway 
bonds standard, railway stocks staple, the banker- 
broker would be as was Crusoe, stranded. 

On a desert island indeed. 

It is reasonable to assume that he has no idea, as 
yet, of going out of business. 

Especially as he has caught on so cleverly with the 
talismanic banner of reform. 

"Copyrighted in Germany" in one corner is diag- 
nostic. There is a great deal of German money in 
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American railroads; much of it recently placed. 

The talk of conforming to Deutscher methods 
may bring more. 

In fact, is very likely to, as when similar moves to 
those here of late, were made in Germany, banker- 
brokers inaugurated and carried them through. 

Judging from the price the Government paid for 
the properties, reform in railway methods yielded a 
surplusage of funds which would be quite susceptible 
to inducements for analogous opportunity elsewhere. 

If, however, the Berlin banker-broker really 
knows the inside of the governmental conduct of the 
general railway system of his own country, he is a 
smart fellow. 

Better posted than the practical German railway 
man himself. 

Beyond the circumscribed limits of his immediate 
sphere of action, wherein his course is marked by 
unquestioned subservience to commands actually 
emanating from he knows not where, the manager 
hasn't the remotest idea of what may be transpiring. 

The operating head of a system is, in reality, its 
chief clerk. 

Often not that. 

Orders go through him to subordinates, or, inde- 
pendent of him, directly to them. 
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"Exigencies of the service" it is called, when a 
lesser official advises a higher of what he has done in 
pursuance of special instructions. 

Later the manager, may, or may not be informed 
as to who issued these instructions. 



IX. 



THE ORDER OF HIS MAJESTY. 

To really understand the report of an average 
American railway corporation is an encompassment 
few men outside of those who concoct the document 
can hope to realize. 

But it is, relatively, child's play compared to at- 
tempting to make head or tail of the published seg- 
ments of a governmentally managed system. 

The natural tendency of the German to com- 
plexity, is hardly conducive to simplicity distinguish- 
ing his government as a departure from the rule. 

To be without the key to the cryptogram of the 
American report, is tough enough, goodness knows ; 
still, when you do grasp it, there is the relief experi- 
enced of its serving all the way through the massing 
of data. 

You get on to the especial system of bookkeeping, 
the company adopted for that one report, at the 
least. 

There being a fountain'head — ^the inner office of 
the President, or the Chairman of the Board, you 
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penetrate thereto ; that is,when you secure a "pull." 
In Germany it's a. lawn sprinkler you strike; 
earns of figures spurting from as many sources as 
:re are departments of state. If you endeavor to 
back of them to the main supply pipe, you are up 
ainst another Chinese forbidden city, as it were. 
"The order of His Majesty," 
That settles it — and you. 



X. 



CHARACTERISTICS GERMAN RAILWAYS. 

The actual gross earnings of the German govern- 
mental railway system in entirety, no man knows; 
neither the actual operating expenses. 

The net, under such circumstances, is very like 
Tesla talking to Mars. 

In this country, a railway's capital account is one 
to represent at the minimum, if there is to be bor- 
rowing made possible at low rate of interest. 

To a governmental railway, capitalization has no 
such importance. It can be piled up ad. lib. for all 
the shape it cuts when the matter of loans is in ques- 
tion. Such are made on the Government's credit; 
outright or roundabout. 

With all the water in the capitalization of Ameri- 
can railways; the banker-broker planning, and the 
wildcat schemes they have been made to father, the 
average per mile is forty per cent, under that of the 
German railways. Here, it is sixty thousand dollars 
per mile ; there a hundred thousand per mile. 

These figures from the Inter-State Commerce 
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Commission, and the Prussian State Railway 
Report, respectively. 

If it be the fact, as it is, that the capitalization of 
American railways, as a whole, is twice their real 
cost, what must be the status de facto as regards the 
German lines ? 

Germany, topographically, is as flat as a pancake. 
Our western prairie states over again. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars a mile, inclusive of 
proportion of terfninals, engineering, general and 
legal expenses, telegraph, fencing, station buildings 
and equipment, would, under the original conditions, 
duplicate any system west of the Alleghanies and 
east of the Rockies. 

There is no palpable reason for an average cost of 
a system in excess of this sum per mile in Monarch- 
ical Germany. 

The writer has been all over the Empire, studying 
railway relations. 

Hardly a problem in construction existed that a 
lad, in his second year's course of engiaeering, 
should not have seen the theoretical solution. 

The Germans are nothing if not theoretical. 

Of the twenty thousand miles of railway in Prus- 
sia proper and Hesse, comprising the aggregate re- 
ported upon by the Prussian Minister of Public 
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Works, there is not a system comparable with the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the Burling- 
ton or the St. Paul. 

Not one with an average track, or an average of 
appurtenances, the equal of either of these American 
systems. 

The German railways, are, as our own, good, bad 
and indifferent. 

We have six times the mileage. Of it, thirty 
thousand miles superior in every respect to the equal 
number there. 

In equipment there is no comparison whatever. 

Fully half of that still in use in Germany is of the 
archaic type, the old coupe compartment coaches, 
and little ten or twelve ton, four wheel, freight cars. 
Only the first and second class passenger vehicles are 
upholstered; most of the latter in leather, and such 
not so, in corduroy. None of either class has car- 
peted floors. Third and fourth class have bare, 
wooden seats, slatted, generally, in the third ; in the 
fourth any old thing goes as long as it is the cheap- 
est. Forty per cent, of the passenger travel is in 
these. Fifty per cent, in the third class, nine per 
cent, second and one per cent, first class. 

Yet car equipment, which with us would be rated 
as high at ten per cent., is by the German authorities, 
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set down at twenty per cent, of the total invested 
capital. 

From such may be gleaned hints as to the general 
expansion made necessary to carry the average capi- 
talization per mile to a hundred thousand dollars. 
This, alone, requiring average annual earnings, to 
meet interest — four per cent. — charges, of fifteen 
hundred dollars per mile in excess of the average for 
the same item here. 






XL 



PROFIT FIGURING. 

It is apparent that our banker-brokers can learn a 
thing or two from their fellows who financed the 
German lines when the Government cfeal there was 
on. 

Also, glean some valuable suggestions as to the 
presentation of official reports so as to permit of 
deductions being made from them, as have from the 
German official reports in the United States. 

Leading newspapers taking the gross earnings 
as given in the Prussian Minister's report, 
deducting therefrom the expenses as indicated, 
declare the difference net profit, and then proceed to 
administer severe reproof to the American railroad 
manager for not accepting the German results as 
convincing illustration of German economy and stop 
his reckless extravagance. 

In the latest instance, the net profit of the German 
railways is fixed at something over seven per cent. 

The trifling matter of a thousand, eight hundred 
and ten millions of dollars, capital invested, appears 
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to have been lost sight of completely by these critics. 

Recalling it to mind, averaging the interest at four 
per cent., and there is an item of some seventy'two 
millions to be considered. Subtracting this from 
the one hundred and twenty-seven millions, left after 
deducting the one hundred and seventy-three mil- 
lions operating expenses from the three hundred 
millions gross earnings, and the net, upon which to 
calculate profit, becomes fifty-five millions, or repre- 
sentative of a small fraction over three, instead of 
upwards of seven, per cent. 

The chances are that four per cent, is less, rather 
than above, the average rate of interest called for in 
the govemmentally guaranteed obligations repre- 
sented in the total capitalization. 

When the bankers unloaded, they had many more 
six, than four, per cents., some seven ; and eight per 
cent, securities, were not unknown. 

The average here is four and a quarter per cent., 
and, it is a deal between individuals. Not, with a 
Government on the one hand, and the banker-broker 
on the other, as it was in Germany. 

Should the interest there average five per cent. — 
and it would take a pretty bright man to tell from 
the official reports what it does average — ^two per 
cent, net, would come nearer the mark. 




XII. 



MATTERS OF STATE. 

It is not overly safe to predicate upon the face of 
things, when the report of a governmental manage- 
ment of railways is the thing. 

Germany is far from an exception. 

To start with, there can be no reliance upon the 
gross capitalization, as given, representing every- 
thing properly coming under such head. 

It does not. 

The report itself proceeds from the Minister of 
Public Works. The latter is a most elastic designa- 
tion. 

A veritable rubber neck. 

Especially in a Monarchy, whether constitutional 
or autocratic. To a certain extent it is bound to be 
the latter. 

"Matters of state" may be whatsoever the Mon- 
arch decides. 

"Public Works" become anything the situation 
from his point of view requires. 

So, appropriations wax mucilaginous, in that they 
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can be applied and agglutinate here, or there, as pur- 
poses demand. 

Railway extensions bearing upon plans relating 
to the Army, the Navy, or other divisions of 
administration, are held to justify the diversion of 
sums from the direct to the thus indirect channel of 
expenditure. 

On the other hand, railway earnings so diverted, 
are similarly palliated. 

Remonstrances in the Reichstag against such 
practice are not rare, particularly when an adverse 
majority has shut off the Emperor's supply of public 
funds from one source, only to have him help himself 
from another. 

There may be a good deal of talk, and loud, but in 
the end a scolding from the throne, for such intem- 
perate language as to "jeopardize the interests of 
state," puts on the quietus. 

As a matter of course, the varying practice of, at 
one time, lessening capitalization by the special dis- 
bursement of appropriations otherwise debited, and 
at another time, affecting the showing of net earn- 
ings by diverting the credit elsewhere, operates both 
ways on the general railway aspect. 

Gives it "the double cross," as the gambler would 
say. 



XIII. 
A GERMAN EQUIPMENT TRUST. 

The German Government could furnish American 
railway financiers points, on, among other special- 
ties, the working of an Equipment Trust. 

Here, it means borrowing a lot of money to pur- 
chase new rolling stock, and giving a chattel mort- 
gage on the goods as security. In the larger way 
doing as the individual in the smaller, when purchas- 
ing furniture on the instalment plan. Interest and 
principal both to be cared for. 

Neither legacy of running indebtedness harasses 
the German manager. The Government gets the 
new equipment, the people pay for it, before they use 
it, and the Government owns without depleting its 
treasury or owing anybody for it. 

No interest. 

No principal. 

The lump sum desired to be so employed is 
decided upon ; a calculation made on the basis of the 
current railway revenue as to the percentage of it 
requisite to raise the amount in a given time. This 
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per cent, is then added to the regular tariff rate and 
there you are. 

Capitalization has not increased, but earnings do. 

New stations and other betterments come into 
existence in the same Arcadian fashion. 

A characteristic of the German to be emulated, a 
personal trait to be unstintedly commended, is his 
viewing of the payment of his taxes as a patriotic 
duty. 

It is by no means an unusual spectacle, to witness 
real pride in a man in Germany, based upon the 
extent of taxes he pays. 

Say tax to him, and you have his money. 
• The Government appreciates this, and no impedi- 
ment in its speech in this direction is noticeable. 

On the railway ticket, the German subject pur- 
chases, the regular fare is noted, and, the addition, 
for purpose hitherto named, or other, is indicated in 
a separate item. He, therefore, knows exactly what 
he is individually contributing in every instance. 

It goes. 

It has to. 

He did kick a bit, though, when, after so paying 
for the equipment of the "accordeon," or as we 
would term them vestibuled trains, he found himself 
mulcted of a half dollar extra whenever he rode upon 
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one of them. If so fortunate as to hit a through car 
— one of the flimsy slips of yellow paper; if, to 
change from one car to another to reach destination 
his lot — a second, or mayhap, a third slip. 

Fifty cents all around, every time. 

True, he gets a duly numbered seat, if there be one 
left in his class. If there be not, it is just the same — 
two marks and stand. The latter he frequently has 
to do. 



PASSENGER SERVICE. 

rman passenger trains are ever of regulation 
osition. So many cars and no more. The 
leer is held personally responsible for fuel 
imption. His quota exceeded, he is fined ; 
I upon, he has a chance of winning a premium. 
ible, that to maintain such a rigid system, the 
must not vary in weight. It does not and that 
y so many summer tourists in Germany have to 
from ten days to two weeks for sleeping car 
nmodations. 

is, or take to the ordinary car. Which wasn't 
noying an alternative before the vog^e of the 
icred seats on all the best trains. A tip to the 
1, pulling down the blind and locking the door 
; compartment, generally insured a fairly com- 
ble night. 

js are no longer infallible, doors, by the regula- 
have to be left open, and the seat divisions 
turbed. 
e extra baggage rate, of about a fourth of the 
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passenger fare, is still exacted to the fullest limit. 

Consequent upon which, the compartments con- 
tinue to remain warm storage for almost every con- 
ceivable thing the car entrances will admit. 

German feet grow no smaller with advancing 
civilization. Nor does the German's disposition 
decrease to fill with tobacco smoke what may be left 
of the space, after he and his belongings have 
become compacted. 

If you do find yourself in luck and get a sleeping 
berth in seven days, tq secure it you have to pay for 
the privilege of reservation in addition to the price 
of the berth. 

In the event there is connection desired with 
another sleeping car, the telegram requisite to be sent 
to assure it, as also the reply, are both at your own 
expense. 

Subsequently, the train you are on may be entering 
at one end of the station as the one you were to 
connect with departs from the other end. 



XV. 

THE STATION MASTER. 

station master, after the German model, has 
be introduced here, 
do not know him, or do we know his proto- 

autocrat of the railway platform, of the 
and of the passengers. 

gold and velvet-banded, red-hatted major- 
I, buttoned chappie who is supreme. 
;t]y of military education, a former lieutenant 
tain in the army, he conducts the station as a 
)f which he is the officer of the day. 
ins may come in as they please; that is the 
3S of another, and, a distant station master, 
they go out when he pleases. 
:e no mistake as to this. The writer did not 
ime since when approaching Berlin from the 

1 through trmn from Moscow, two hours lost 
ad been made up, only to again lose all but a 
>ur of it, through the fear of the subordinates 
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to awaken the station master at the German frontier 
before the hour he had set. Finally getting away, 
the hour and a half loss had been overcome, except a 
very few minutes, when the connecting station in 
Berlin — Friederich Strasse — was reached. 

Holding the other train but five minutes, the step- 
ping ahead thirty yards on the same platform, and 
fourteen passengers for London would have been 
forwarded on their way rejoicing. 

Three of them catching their steamer for New 
York. 

The Berlin officer of the day held nothing but his 
self-importance. 

The London train left on the second, as the con- 
necting train from Moscow pulled up not a hundred 
feet away. 

The fourteen waited twelve hours for the next 
through train, and the three, four days in London 
for the next steamer. 

An exceptional instance, perhaps, but typical of 
the manner of administration of the railway in an 
Empire where the monarchical conception of duty is 
taught to be paramount in every avenue of govern- 
mental action. 

Freight patrons are upon no higher level, as to 
condescension from officials or employes. 
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right, of course, when you get used to it, 
ickens o£ it in this country would be the 
ed to it. 

imple, to be at the mercy of the station- 
lenever a car or cars were wanted, 
i no recourse to competing Hnes, when told 
ere promised which were expected to be 
:or fourteen days. 

armed that cars for unloading would be 
ip to the platform some day when the 
ster felt better; but just then, not being 
as going to lie down, 
se, there are ways. 
? 
I Germany as everywhere else. 



XVI. 

OPERATING EXPENSES. 

The good features of the German railways are as 
those of other countries. So, as well, the bad. 

The effort is to indicate wherein the German 
model, in the reformation of American methods, 
might be attended with results, possibly, not occur- 
ring to the banker-broker from a cursory contempla- 
tion. 

In no one respect could there be a ruder awaken- 
ing than from the hallucination that the operating 
expenses of the German railways are less than those 
of the American railways. 

The higher the rate of transportation, the larger 
the net ; stating a principle succinctly. 

Gross receipts of a thousand dollars and attending 
expenditures of five hundred dollars, mean oper- 
ating expenses equal to fifty per cent. Gross receipts 
of seven hundred and fifty dollars, and, the cost 
remaining the same, mean operating expenses of 
seventy-five per cent. 

The German tariff approximating double the 
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and, the German operating expenses, if 
:, at the American ratio, German results 
fairly out of sight, 
e not. 

:ontrary, on the face of the official report, 
n average of operating expenses to gross 
i fifty-eight per cent. The American aver- 
j'-six, 

s, however, a very wide difference in the 
illowed by the two countries in reaching 

B. 

nerican practice is to keep capitalization 
harging to operating expenses everything 
tand and leave enough of the earnings to 

charges, dividends, etc. 
■man practice is diametrically the opposite, 
irerything possible upon capitalization and 
ting expenses at the minimum, 
lerican, condemning an old locomotive to 
leap, and, purchasing a new one to replace 
ervice, credits earnings with the value of 
In the old for other purposes, and charges 

cost of the new locomotive to operating 

rman, in parallel case, credits the scrap 
le old locomotive to earnings and charges 
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the new locomotive to capital where it doesn't count. 

The more the German condemns, the larger his net 
earnings. 

German capitalization per mile, of forty per cent, 
in excess of the American average, is to be remem- 
bered, when German operating expenses are brought 
into relation with the American, for purposes of 
comparison as to efficiency. 

As a matter of fact, the German percentage when, 
as should properly be done, the annual charge to 
capital for replacements is included, equals, if not 
exceeds seventy per cent. 

Many features of German progress are most 
praiseworthy. 

Some, doubtless, enabling contrast with the 
American to the disadvantage of the'latter. 

Railway operation, however, is not one of them. 
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XVII. 
THE AUSTRALIAN MODEL. 

Australia gave us ballot reform. 

Other changes from the error of our way, with 
Australian methods the model, are suggested. 

Notably the management of railways. 

Advocates of governmental absorption point to 
results in Australia. 

Statisticians cite English authority in proof of 
the percentage of net return in Australia being 
larger, while banker-brokers quote the Australian 
record to substantiate the claim that operating 
expenses are less there than here. 

Politics so pure in Australia as to be emulated in 
America, political management of railways should 
logically follow. 

So they say. 

Political management it is in Australia, pure and 
simple. 

Not dictatorial as in Germany and other constitu- 
tional monarchies; individual as in autocratic 
Russia; legislative as in England, or banker-broker 
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as largely, at the present time, in the United States. 

In Australia the management is the fulcrum of 
politics. Hence there is but one party to speak of — 
the democratic. 

It is true the Australian colonies are under the 
flag of Great Britain. 

Have Governors selected by England's Premier, 
and now a Governor-General of the Federation, also 
named in Downing street, London. 

But no more federated, than separate, are the col- 
onies British, save in sentiment. 

This has its thoroughly practical side, as evinced 
in the thousand millions of Australian govern- 
mental securities marketed in the English metrop- 
olis. 

When the writer, with letters of introduction and 
commendation from Great Britain's Secretary of 
State, and Secretary for the Colonies, presented them 
in turn to the respective Governors to whom they 
were addressed, there invariably ensued every social 
attention. 

State dinners, especial receptions and the like. 

In no instance the assumption of the slightest 
authority, or the merest suggestion of it, in the fur- 
therance of the object of the visit to the colony — 
the study of the railway system. On the contrary, 
such remarks as : 



GOVERNORS IN NAME. ^^ 

"I trust the Premier is extending every facility." 

"You must see the Premier." 

"Unless the Premier exhibits an interest I am 
afraid your investigation will not be as complete as 
you wish. For myself I must say I can do nothing 
to advance the ends in view." 

The old-time nobleman representing the Crown 
in New Zealand was blunt and to the point in declar- 
ing himself a figurehead. 

In Wellington — the capital — he said, to do the 
ornamental ; hold receptions, give dinners and make 
it pleasant, socially, for those duly accredited by the 
home government. 

Beyond this, nothing. 

The distinguished General, at the time possessing 
the titular rank of Governor of Queensland, and 
famous for having preferred it to that of Viceroy of 
India, he being the only living man known to have 
declined the imperial honor, made no bones of his 
reason for the remarkable choice of posts. 

"Had I accepted the Viceroyship," he explained, 
"I would have had no time whatever to myself. 
Here I have it all. Nothing to do but rest and enjoy 
myself in my own way." 

With this he extended a cordial invitation to 
accompany him upon his walk preceding lunch. 
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Jnder his escort the suburbs of Brisbane were 
St pleasantly explored, and, incidentally, another 
pter included with others of the inside of thii^ 
ninistrative in the Antipodes. 
Ostensibly, the Australian Governor has the 
ning of the colonial cabinet, which is supposed to 
composed of those whom he selects as his 
■isers. 

n reality, he has no part in the matter, except to 
lounce the appointments in accordance with the 
furnished him by the Premier, the latter the 
nowledged leader of the coterie in control. The 
y restriction as to the names being that they 
11 be members of the legislative body. 
This, elective, it is vox populi, vox Dei, as a mat- 
of course. 

The Governor has the right of veto, but exercis- 
it, as the holding up of any legislation having 
sanction of the Assembly, is equivalent to 
gning office. Complaints of the Governor, not 
ig in sympathy with the people, invariably 
ntuating in a new incumbent of the place, which 
11 in the name and nothing in the game. 



XVIII. 
THE ACTUAL HEAD. 

The Premier is the actual head of the Govern- 
ment in every sense the term implies. 

He is the chieftain of the party in the ascendancy, 
and the other holders of colonial secretaryships are 
sub-leaders to whom office falls, not from any nota- 
ble fitness for its duties, but through success in polit- 
ical energy. 

It is the policy of the London government to 
confer knighthood upon the Premiers, in this man- 
ner securing influence with them. Australia, how- 
ever, has become so intensely democratic the tend- 
ency is to have none of these ornamentations upon 
its statesmen. 

Whatever may be the individual predeliction for 
having a handle to the name, "Sir" is at such dis- 
count in the colonies that less than half of the Pre- 
miers possess it. 

In the six federated colonies — New Zealand 
remained independent — ^the aggregate number of 
voters approximates a million, sixty per cent, gf 
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whom are not taxpayers or at all likely to so become. 
'Vomen have the right of suffrage in South Aus- 



lergymen of all denominations are ineligible to 
ction or election to either branch of the Legis- 
ve Assembly in South Australia and Victoria, 
n New South Wales and Queensland member- 
) to the upper, or Legislative Council, is by 
ointment, and for life. 

'he other four colonies in the federation have 
e away with this suggestion of the House of 
ds, but enforce property quahfication in electors 
epresentatives to the Council ; this running from 
occupancy of a dwelling at fifty dollars a year 
iai, to the ownership of a freehold worth five 
dred dollars, 

"he lower, or popular house is usually termed 
Legislative Assembly. 

''oting for membership of it is unrestricted in 
V South Wales, Queensland, South Australia 
Victoria, except as to period of residence in the 
my, six months to a year being required. 
ti Tasmania the elector must have an income of 
hundred dollars. 

ti Western Australia the minimum is a lease of 
vn land at twenty-five dollars per annum. 



RECURRING INNOVATIONS. 8l 

The Australian habit to change base so often, it 
would be difficult to imagine what might be done, 
or undone, at any legislative session. 

The division of authority, or of responsibility, 
between the two houses, is by no means equal. The 
lower, or popular branch originates, not only the 
appropriation, but all revenue bills as well, and to 
none of either can the upper branch make amend- 
ments. 

The supremacy of the lower house is maintained 
by the constitution of the new Federation, which 
provides that, in the event of the two houses dis- 
agreeing, the majority of the combined vote cast 
shall settle the dispute. 

As the membership of the lower will be about as 
four to one of the upper there would seem no more 
likelihood of the abandonment of the practice of 
meeting political exigencies by recurring to innova- 
tions, in the Federal, than in the Colonial Assem' 
blies. 



THE BOSSES. 

'here are some very clever politicians in Aus- 

ia. 

^een, resourceful men, who, with a constituency 

ind them of three-fourths the population, have 

haped things that the masses are democrats and 

classes conservatives. 

)f the latter are the property holders and general 

leyed men. 

lumerically they are in hopeless minority. 

)very colony is dominated, absolutely, by the 

locrats, in whose ranks are solidly massed the 

•ring and agricultural suffragists. 

ettlement is very largely upon, or contiguous to, 

sea coast. 

n Victoria of the million one hundred thousand 

ulation a half million are in the city of Mel- 

me. Nearly two-thirds of the people of the 

ny are residents of towns. 

'arallel conditions prevail in New South Wales, 

ire, of a million and quarter, approximately a 
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half million are in Sydney or its immediate suburbs. 

Upwards of a third of South Australia settle- 
ment is in Adelaide. 

Over a quarter of Queensland's is within a radius 
of ten miles, with Brisbane the centre. 

A third of Tasmania's population is at the 
extremities of the island, in the towns of Hobart 
and Launceston. 

Perth, the capital of Western Australia, has a 
third of the colony's people, and Freemantle, its 
harbor, a quarter or more of those remaining. 

Naturally, with this overwhelming proportion of 
the population in the cities and towns, the laboring 
element has become largely predominant. 

Class legislation, in such interest, has led to the 
perpetuation of the operation of enactments at the 
expense of the productive resources of the colonies, 
until not one of them, standing alone and strictly 
upon its own credit, is far removed from practical 
bankruptcy. 

If in union there is strength the Federation was 
none too soon, for separately the colonies were in a 
bad way. Victoria's debt per capita has reached 
two hundred and ten dollars; New South Wales, 
two hundred and fifty; Tasmania, three hundred 
and fifty; Western Australia, three hundred and 
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twenty-five; Queensland, three hundred and fifty, 
and South Australia, three hundred and seventy- 
five. Average of the six federated colonies, three 
hundred dollars. 

Far and away the largest in the world. 

In Germany the per capita is twelve dollars; 
United States, thirty-five; Russia, thirty-five; Great 
Britain, eighty, and France, one hundred and fifty. 
New Zealand the remaining Australian colony, has 
a per capita of three hundred and ten dollars. 

Australian debt, however, is not always carried 
as such in Australian reports. 

Among colonies where it is by no means uncom- 
mon for expenditures to exceed revenue, sometimes 
for successive years, all sorts of financial experi- 
ments have to be employed. 

Issuing of debentures against sinking funds was 
one way, but did not long suffice, as the accu- 
mulations were soon wholly hypothecated to meet 
emergencies. 

The favorite recourse is to Treasury Bills, as they 
are called. In other words, promises to pay, long or 
short time, as they may best be negotiated with 
any heed at all to interest rates. 

Governmental paper shaving is a large business. 

All the colonies are regular customers of the note 
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brokers. Carry special interest accounts. These, in 
instances, exceed a quarter of a million annually. 

Victoria leads, perhaps, with some three millions 
of dollars in outstanding paper of the nature in- 
dicated. 

Special appropriations are made from time to time 
to take up the i. o. u.'s, and generally so phrased as 
not to disclose the rate of interest, the lump sum 
named in the bill being inclusive of the discount as 
well as the principal. 



XX. 



RAILWAY OPERATION. 

On the basis, which would have to govern here 
and in England — ^the operation of railways to meet 
working expenses and interest upon capitalization — 
there is not a system in the Australian colonies pay- 
ing its way. 

Not one which on its financial showing would be 
deemed solvent. 

Been in the hands of receivers years ago. 

Once some of the systems barely managed to make 
both ends meet. 

None has the past decade. 

Of the debt of New South Wales seventy-five per 
cent, on the face of the government accounts was 
incurred for railways. 

How much more has gone into the general Public 
Works' account which should have been debited to 
railways is past ascertaining. 

Some years ago five million dollars were appropri- 
ated from Public Works' allotment at one pop and 
given to the railway for betterments. At other 



EIGHTY THOUSAND A MILE. 8/ 

times other large sums have been similarly diverted. 

For ten years there Kas had to be regular appro- 
priations made from the general funds to meet the 
deficiencies between the sum total of the earnings in 
excess of the operating expenses, and the aggregate 
of the interest charges on capitalization. 

The new South Wales system is the best in 
Australia. It is of the standard, or four foot eight 
and a half inch gauge. 

Capitalization per mile is given at seventy thou- 
sand dollars, or ten thousand per mile above our 
average. 

Eighty thousand dollars per mile would be nearer 
the truth. 

Queensland has not been long under the 
sway of the democracy. The conservatives suc- 
ceeded in holding on beyond all the other colonies, 
and were only ousted a few years ago. 

The tenets of Australian democracy have, there- 
fore, not had the period for exploitation the other 
colonies enjoyed. But in the past three years there 
have been loans effected on Public Works' account, 
which enabled the devotion of three millions a year 
to bringing the railway up to the standard of polit' 
ical efficiency elsewhere in Australia. 

These sums, in addition to sixty per cent, of the 
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revenue of the railway system charged to operating 
expenses. 

For instance, Queensland had the gross amount of 
five and three-quarter millions of dollars from rail- 
way revenue, and expended six and a half millions 
on railway account. The next year, received six 
and a half millions, spent seven millions. 

True, thirty-three miles of new line were opened 
meantime. 

At forty thousand dollars per mile, which is the 
capitalization of the narrow gauge, three feet six 
inch system, a million three hundred thousand dol- 
lars would be accounted for. 

No calculation, as yet, relative to the interest upon 
capitalization, the twenty-seven hundred and fifty 
miles standing for a hundred and ten millions of 
dollars. At four per cent., a fixed annual charge of 
four and a half millions. 

Leaving out of the question the millions of Public 
Works' loans expended, and, on the showing of 
earnings in excess of operating expenses to meet 
interest, Queensland's deficit exceeds a million and 
a quarter a year. 

Of the colony's debt fifty odd per cent, is directly 
charged to the railway. 

It ought to be seventy. 
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South Australia has a system of nearly nineteen 
hundred miles about evenly divided between the 
Irish, or five feet three inch gauge, and the narrow, 
or three feet six inch gauge. It is all put down as 
costing an average of forty thousand dollars per 
mile. 

Why the five feet-three gauge should not have 
absorbed as much as the same gauge in the adjoin- 
ing colony — Victoria, or the narrow average about 
the same as in Queensland, Tasmania, etc., is not 
apparent. 

Conditions were analogous as also was the period 
of construction. Then, too, the South Australian is 
undoubtedly the better system, the broad gauge as 
well as the narrow. 

Taking the former at the Victorian capitalization, 
and the latter at the Queensland and the South 
Australian general average is fifty thousand dollars 
per mile. 

Assuredly not high, considering how the colony 
has been heaping up debt, three-fourths of which is 
directly chargeable to the railway, although only 
half of it is officially so debited. 

Even then, and chargping only sixty per cent, to 
operating expenses, there is a deficit on the year of 
more than a million of dollars. 



90 CATCHING UP. 

Tasmania's railway system, the Tasmanian tax- 
payers would be overjoyed to chuck into the sea sur-' 
rounding them. 

With all the politicians can do, their management 
makes no better showing than the acknowledgment 
that operating expenses eat up ninty per cent, of the 
total receipts. 

Nothing but special book-keeping creates even the 
appearance of the revenue equalling the cost of the 
working, leaving a million a year deficiency on inter- 
est direct and indirect. 

Temporary Treasury Bills for four millions were 
some time since converted into loans, but still they 
come. 

Have to, or let the five hundred miles of three 
feet six inch system go to rack and ruin. 

Western Australia did not get started as soon as 
the other colonies, in the exemplification of the 
advantages, from the Australian statesman's point 
of view, of the political management of railways. 

Of late she has fully made amends. 

Her public debt is jumping at the rate of twelve 
to fourteen millions yearly, and already the per capita 
indebtedness exceeds all but that of Queensland and 
South Australia. 

The capitalization of forty-five millions for one 
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thousand, three hundred and fifty miles of three feet 
six inch gauge, is about thirty-three thousand dol- 
lars per mile, or twenty-odd per cent, less than for 
the same narrow type in Queensland, Tasmania and 
New Zealand. 

Had the sums expended upon the railway and 
charged up to Public Works' account been entered, 
as they would have to be where such governmental 
dumping ground did not exist, forty thousand per 
mile would as easily go in Western Australia as in 
any other colony. 

As it is, things are suggestive enough. 

Seventy-two per cent, operating expenses leaves 
small margin to provide for a couple of millions 
interest charges. 

A deficiency of a million and a half. 

Victoria, throughout a quarter of a century, has 
never succeeded but twice in bringing her railway 
system out at the end of the year minus a deficit. 

For twenty-three years has each recurring story 
been the same, the necessity of appropriating from 
other funds to make good the railway shortage. 

At various times, sums, aggregating fifteen mil- 
lions, were realized from the sale of colonial landed 
assets and cast into the railway's insatiable maw. 
But, such, as a whole, was hardly a marker to the 
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grand total of fifty other millions directly appro- 
priated, in part, year after year, confessedly to meet 
the deficit on the railway operation. 

What the thirty-one hundred miles of five feet 
three inch system now owned by Victoria has really 
cost is beyond the ken of man. 

Sixty-two thousand dollars a mile is conceded by 
the authorities. 

Adding the fifty millions, to which reference has 
already been made, and it is eighty thousand a mile. 

On that basis the system is running behind five 
millions a year. 



XXL 
DEMOCRACY'S BIRTHPLACE. 

Victoria was the birthplace of AustraHan democ- 
racy, the sponsor of the political management of 
railways. 

By it the other colonies in turn shaped course. 

As has Victoria, they will in time come to the 
grief of being refused more money by England, cer- 
tainly the most generous of mother countries in giv- 
ing up to her offspring and no questions asked. 

A bit of the writer's experience in Melbourne may 
render plain some points which will show more 
clearly, perhaps, than otherwise might be enabled, 
that, in political, as in other management of the 
railway, book-keeping is everything. 

Induced to appear, informally, before a special 
commission, sitting in the hope of finding some way 
out of the difficulties brought about by the railway 
incubus, the first interrogatory put was assertative 
rather than inquisitive : 

"You know we have a deficit this year of nearly a 
half million pounds sterling?" 
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To this was a respectful dissent, as the writer 
knew nothing of the kind. 

"But you have seen it so stated in the official 
report ?" 

"Yes," was the response, "that, however, does not 
make it so." 

Ultimately it was decided a couple of days should 
be given to an examination of the accounts, and then 
another appearance before the commission. 

The period duly elapsed. 

Again was put the acquiescing inquiry : 

"You know we have a deficiency of nearly a half 
million pounds sterling?" 

"Yes, and almost as much more," was the 
rejoinder. 

Quite naturally the eminent Judge, who was the 
President of the Commission, and the other mem- 
bers, none of whom Y^ere railroad men, gave way 
to exclamations of surprise. 

The production of the Premier's order to the 
Board of Railway Commissioners, that the operating 
expenses of the railway should be shown in the 
annual report as not exceeding fifty per cent, of the 
gross earnings, ended the discussion. 

All above the fifty per cent, had been charged off 
to Public Works, General Expenditures, or some 
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like account enabling a timely and sure cover- 
ing up. 

How much credence is to be placed upon state- 
ments of results of railway operation where politics 
are the first consideration, is to be conjectured. 

It was good politics to make a good railway 
showing. 

In the first place, to favorably impress the source 
from which further loans could be expected, and, in 
the second, to avoid furnishing material for caj^ital- 
istic agitation at home. 

In commenting upon the situation, the writer had 
remarked that, from all appearances, the colony 
would go right on with the purely political admin- 
istration of the railway, until finally up against a 
stone wall with her financial brains knocked clean 
out. 

Dining the following day with the Premier, he 
quoted the saying as having been repeated to him, 
and, with engaging frankness, confessed it justified. 

"What am I to do?" said he. 

"If I inaugurate measures to reduce the railway 
force of employes, such will be met by the solid 
opposition of the labor members in the Legislative 
Assembly. If, on the other hand, the means resorted 
to were the increase of the tariff, the country 
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members would all combine as one man. Either 
course followed would bring together both classes 
of representatives with the conviction that their 
interests were identical. The one to keep up 
wages and the other to keep down rates. United, 
I can do nothing against them — would simply be 
wiped out. You are right; it is a stone wall ahead 
of us." 

With this the table talk became less specific, drift- 
ing on into the exchange of commonplaces usual 
upon such occasions. But the impression resultant 
from the unexpected candor of the Premier was one 
not easily eradicated. 



XXII. 
THE WATCHWORD. 

Throughout the colonies the political mot du guet 
is one and the same. 

"A shilling an hour and eight hours a day's 
work." 

This is the law in Australia. 

Two dollars for an eight-hour day, and no man 
to get less whatever his task. 

As the labor element is largely in the majority, it 
is in the ascendancy in the legislative bodies. The 
Premiers are its creatures, as also, without excep- 
tion, the cabinet membership. 

The enforcement of the labor enactments upon all 
employers is as firm as the adherence to them in the 
governmental channels of activity is zealous. 

Two dollars the minimum wage it follows, as a 
matter of course, the maximum is three times such. 

The oft-repeated claim that labor commands in 
Australia the highest average in the world is 
undoubtedly the fact. 

The railways are the largest employers of labor in 
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all the colonies ; this, both as to skilled and unskilled. 

They afford a field for manipulation in which the 
smart politician is very much at home. It is 
needless to observe that the Australian states- 
man is ever within his domicile when railway mat- 
ters are in question. 

To do him full justice, it should be stated that he 
makes no pretense to so conducting the railway as 
to make it a paying institution. 

The reverse, he disavows such purpose. 

Nevertheless in the very next breath he glowingly 
descants upon the unrivalled value of the railway as 
a state asset. 

Works it for all it is worth when in London for 
another loan. 

This is his justification of the cooking of accounts 
when the intimation is ventured that he is not con- 
sistent in insisting railways are public works, and, 
no more than other state development, should be 
expected to be a source of revenue, or even pay their 
way. 

Meantime he goes right on making place for 
double the force with which the railway could, in 
the face of necessity, be operated. 

Pays double the wage. 

Encumbers a brace of millions a year upon 
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capital, which he altogether ignores in his official 
report, thus enabling a showing of, what he dubs, 
**net profit'' of from two to three and a half per 
cent, per annum. 

And the English authorities on railway data 
accept these figures because they are English. . 
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XXIII. 
A NAPOLEON OF LANDS. 

For a little island duality, way at the jumping of? 
place of the globe, New Zealand has come into the 
eye of the world after a surprising fashion. 

Not much in area, say a hundred thousand square 
miles, or imposing in population, eight hundred 
thousand, she has given birth to innovations which 
have been the talk of the day. 

Some of them endeavored of emulation in coun- 
tries of commanding position. 

New Zealand is a veritable little Napoleon of 
lands. At the least, those who have the shaping of 
its destinies so think. 

Others, there are, who think differently. 

Those, for instance, who pay the fiddler for the 
dancing to the Utopian staves whose echoes have 
gone 'round the earth. 

A country where strikes are unknown. 

A domain where there are no unemployed. 

A land throughout which the laborer is worthy of 
his hire. 
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A Commonwealth the people rule. 

Education compulsory. 

Capital relegated to the rear. 

No state charitable institutions. 

No paupers. 

Pensions to aged residents. 

The State the money lender on mortgages. 

All men born equal, and, by governmental pro- 
vision, so kept. 

These and like realizations of the Arcadian. 

Real, all of them, as numberless magazine essay- 
ists and countless newspaper contributors have dem- 
onstrated. That is, from their standpoint, which, 
it is superfluous to observe, is, as well, the point 
of view of the New Zealand democracy. 

The quondam influential party, the conservative, 
has been so completely obliterated that the aspect 
from its contemplation is of no consequence ; in New 
Zealand, or anywhere else, it would appear. 

Nevertheless, at this distance, and, after a study 
at close range, with sufficient time elapsing to 
recover from the effects of the Quixotic atmosphere 
of the islands, a dispassionate review may be pos- 
sible. 



XXIV. 
NO STRIKES. 

In our acceptance of the significance of the term, 
there can be no strikes in New Zealand. For the 
very good reason there is nobody to strike. 

It isn't capital and labor in New Zealand. It's 
labor and taxes. 

Capital, in so far as having any voice in affairs, is 
a wholly inconsequential element. So, comparatively 
insignificant in ramifications, it could not strike if 
it wanted to. 

As for labor striking, such would be the height of 
absurdity. Cutting off the nose to spite the face. 

Labor runs the whole shooting match in New 
Zealand. Absolutely, from A to Izzard. 

Where does the money come from if not from 
capital ? 

England. 

As a matter of course, it is capital in the mother 
country which supplies the wherewithal, and a most 
unique feature of New Zealand conception of the 
eternal fitness of things is that the building up of a 
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country on a foundation of public debt is the true 
co-operation of muscle and means. 

There is capital in New Zealand. 

Some, but, in sooth, only such as could not get 
away. 

Long ago the Premier boldly proclaimed capital- 
ists "public pests,'* and certainly his course, as the 
revered leader of the all-powerful preponderance of 
voters of the colony, has ever been in harmony with 
the declaration. 

Of the population — a fourth of which is in four 
cities and their suburbs — ^the official statistics show 
but seven per cent, engaged in commercial avoca- 
tions; less than three per cent, professional, twelve 
per cent, industrial and fifteen per cent, prinjary 
producers — farmers, miners, etc. The rest, com- 
prising sixty-three per cent, of all, classed as 
"dependents." 

To keep them employed, with a rigid adherence 
to the law fixing two dollars as the minimum wage 
and eight hours the maximum period of a day's 
work, is paternalism in government unapproached 
elsewhere in the world. 



XXV. 
HONEST BELIEF. 

The honesty of the belief of the authorities in the 
principle they have established as the cornerstone of 
their Arcadia is beyond question. There is a con- 
sonance in every step taken, a consistency in the 
succeeding measures adopted, which, whatever the 
ethical view of the outsider, he cannot but concede 
are natural sequences. 

Enactment follows enactment to meet exigencies 
as they develop. A couple of years ago a pension 
act was passed, which overcame one obstacle 
encountered in insuring every man an income. This 
was the inability, through age enervation, to work. 
Ninety dollars a year for life to all not owning thir- 
teen hundred dollars worth of property, or having 
an annual income of two hundred and fifty dollars, 
is the statute, and, under it, the demands upon the 
colonial treasury already exceed three-quarters of a 
million a year. 

Pauperism is incongruous with Utopian exist- 
ence. Is unrecognized by the government. There 
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are no state charitable institutions. However, the 
indirect recognition meets the emergencies. Subsi- 
dies are granted to private efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the poor, the sick, the halt, 
the lame and the blind. These governmental grants, 
based upon a system of duplicating the sums other- 
wise subscribed. In some instances the state con- 
tribution is in the ratio of two for one. 

Education is compulsory. Where the parents 
cannot sustain the children to the required age, the 
government does; clothing, feeding and housing 
them. The largest item of public expenditure is that 
to maintain the educational system. Upwards of 
two and a half millions. A sum exceeding by a 
quarter of a million the combined revenue of the 
state from land and income taxes. 

There are, virtually, but three other material 
sources of state receipts — customs, railway, posts 
and telegraph. The first embraces half of the whole 
governmental income, and all of it, save a tenth, goes 
to meet the interest charge on the public debt. Only 
thirty-odd per cent, of the railway earnings and 
fifty per cent, of the post and telegraph receipts are 
available for general purposes, working expenses 
requiring the remainder. Thus, after education has 
been provided for, the governmental resources, in 
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its regular income, to meet stated demands and 
carry on reform do not reach six millions a year. 

Had New Zealand no more than this to go upon 
she would have to stop chasing will-o'-the-wisps. 

Such has become the mania of the colony, what- 
ever may be the nomenclature to which the social 
reformer resorts in the expression of the principles 
inspiring him. 

He does not regard the progress made as a chase, 
but as a culmination. 

Some other people, if not as yet prepared to acqui- 
esce in the claim that the millennium has been 
reached, are mindful that situations foreshadow 
which will tax sociological students to satisfactorily 
solve. 

The creditor class will assuredly also have large 
interest in the outcome. 

The New Zealanders are a pretty sturdy, inde- 
pendent type of people ; twelve hundred miles from 
the mainland, and deeply impregnated with syllo- 
gisms which in the eventual exemplification may 
bring about peculiar problems for solution not only 
by the theorist, but the practical man as well. 



XXVI. 
PUBLIC WORKS' FUND. 

The total expenditures of the colony, vide the 
official report, approximate three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars less than the gross revenue. But 
this, it is frankly stated, is "not inclusive of the sums 
paid to the Public Works' Fund." In other words, 
the millions turned over to and expended by that 
most flexible of departments, and through which the 
Utopian idealism is in the main pursued, are above 
being taken cognizance of in the state bookkeeping. 

Comprise a class all to themselves. 

The disbursement of the proceeds of loans is the 
especial function of the Department of Public 
Works. In the thirty years of its existence it has 
averaged five millions of dollars a year so expended. 
In the earlier years its progress was resultant in the 
piling up of less than half this proportion of public 
debt, but the past decade it has averaged nearer ten 
than five millions annually. 

The much boasted state asset which has served 
New Zealand so well in London, to preserv'e, unob- 
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strutted, the channel of supply, without which Pub- 
lic Works would be as a waterless, old-time grist 
mill, is the governmental railway system. 

With every new loan secured, the value of the 
railway has augmented. According to the New 
Zealand way of thinking, and, apparently, as well, 
the moneyed men of England. 

True, it earns seven and a half millions a year 
and costs four and a half millions to operate. 

Two and three-quarter millions "clear profit," as 
they figure it. 

Here a railway, with hardly two and three-quar- 
ter millions of earnings above operating expenses, 
to meet fixed charges of three and a half millions, 
would, very likely, get into court on a suit for 
receivers. 

In New Zealand it's different. 

Such a railway showing is proudly transmitted 
to London as a surety for another loan, to increase 
the interest charge, and, thereby still further widen 
the gap between the ends that never meet. 

Of the one hundred and fifty millions of Public 
Works' debt, fully a half should, by right, be 
charged directly to the railway, as, entirely inde- 
pendent of the necessity for such expenditure, the 
railway has been made the excuse for it. 
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Three millions of interest, added to the three and 
a half millions hitherto noted, and Utopian manage- 
ment of the New Zealand railway system really 
means that gross earnings of seven and a half mil- 
lions, with operating expenses of four and a half 
millions and fixed charges in the shape of interest 
aggregating six and a half millions, is coming out 
on the wrong side of the ledger some four millions 
annually. 

The London financiers are not fools. 

They may flatter the New Zealanders into the 
belief that their railway is an unparalleled asset and 
all that sort of thing, but, in point of fact, it goes 
for nothing with them. 

They loan on the colony's credit. 

The mortgage they take is upon the people, not 
upon the railway. 

Bye and bye, there may be a shutdown, as in 
Victoria. 

This, when the conviction is arrived at that the 
sum total of the indebtedness is representative of 
the aggregated value of the people's possessions. 

Some day there may be another Ireland in the 
New Zealand culmination. 



XXVIL 
THE FACE OF THE FIGURES. 

Not many years ago, the statisticians, who based 
calculations upon the face of figures given, knew 
nothing of conditions through personal investiga- 
tion, and made no effort to distinguish between the 
various systems of bookkeeping practiced in the 
presentation of railway reports, carried New 
Zealand at the top of the column of minimum cost 
of railway per mile. Few of them took the care to 
indicate the two thousand mile system as narrow 
gauge, viz., three feet six inches. Generally speak- 
ing, it was classed with standard g^uge systems. 

Contrast between thirty-two thousand dollars a 
mile in New Zealand and sixty-five thousand in the 
United States was glaring. So, too, forty-five per 
cent, operating expenses there to seventy per cent, 
here. 

The days of New Zealand's thirty-two thousand 
per mile average and forty-five per cent, working 
expenses are gone. 

No longer is any such pretense attempted. 
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Forty thousand per mile is acknowledged. Like- 
wise, sixty-three per cent, operating expenses. 

In truth, the capitalization per mile is easily 
seventy-five thousand to sixty thousand in the 
United States. 

No basis is possible for comparison of operating 
expenses with the sixty-six per cent, average in this 
country. 

Things railway are administered uniquely in New 
Zealand. 

The Arcadian idea governs in everything. 

The railway, the single large employer of labor in 
the colony, has to serve very many ends in work- 
ing out the salvation of the masses. 

Its management is solely in the hands of men who 
know nothing whatever of railway matters. The 
actual details, connected with which there may be 
experienced individuals, are by no means certain of 
execution according to rules and regulations. May 
be disarranged at any time by the whim of a person 
not technically capable of "doping" an axle box. 

As a rule, however, the main purpose to which 
the railway is put, in the furtherance of the Jack-o'- 
lantern pursuit in New Zealand, is the employment 
of labor. 

"Give the bearer work till further orders." 
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"Arrange contract at once for these eight men." 
"Have new survey made without delay." 
These, and the like, are the daily messages to the 
ostensible head of the system, whose time is much 
more generously occupied in providing work than in 
seeing it is properly done by those already on the 
pay-roll. 

The New Zealand modus operandi is to have 
flying surveys made over a line it is thought may 
some time be completed. Then let out the sections 
on what is termed the co-operative contract plan. 
Six, eight or ten men club together to accept sec- 
tions, which may be cuts, fills or tunneling, as the 
case may be. Those who have animals, carts, 
shovels, etc., are allowed a stated sum per diem for 
them and two dollars for every eight hours' work. 
At regular intervals, say two weeks, engineers 
inspect progress, make up the allowance for the 
work done and forward it to the Premier. 

No half-dozen men average the same in the extent 
of labor accomplished within a given time. In meas- 
uring up the share to the credit of each there must 
be variations. The imperative order of the Premier 
is that the basis of the compensation shall be such 
that the lowest will average two dollars per day. 
At times, when an engineer inadvertently over- 
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looks this requirement, and it is so discovered in the 
Premier's office, the report is instantly returned for 
an entirely new basis of calculation, usually with a 
sharp note to the effect that the carelessness must 
not occur again. 

As a result, there are men who average double 
and triple the minimum wage. Naturally so, when 
working by the side of those who would be hoboes, 
were there any excuse for not making a show, if no 
more, of earning their bread by the sweat of the 
brow. 

In a land where work is made for all by govern- 
mental enactment, there can be no tramps, and it is 
New Zealand's exultant assertion that such frater- 
nity is unknown within her confines. 

It does not follow a railway extension comes into 
being on the route where the co-operative construc- 
tion work is done. 

Far from it. 

Later, other plans may be inaugurated, carrying 
another series of co-operative contracts, on quite a 
different survey. Not necessarily shortening the dis- 
tance to the objective point. As likely to increase it. 

The writer, on one occasion, was shown an order 
of the Premier to discontinue further work on a 
tunnel where a half million dollars had been 
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expended. Nothing had been done for an extended 
period, and it was caving badly, which led to the 
report transmitted urging measures be ordered to 
stay further demolition. It was in response to this 
the instructions were issued to abandon the project 
altogether. 

Subsequently, upon another flying survey, a new 
line was put under co-operative contract, to be 
worked upon at will, and the tunnel was left miles 
to one side. 



XXVIII. 
THE NEW ZEALAND IDEA. 

There is little or no evasion on part of the author- 
ities of the fact that the railway is made the source 
of maintaining the principle of affording employ- 
ment to the unemployed. 

It is a state institution, they argue, hence should 
be administered for the benefit of the state. 

The people prosperous, the state must be. 

The usual practice is to charge construction on 
the railway, up to the mark where the road bed is 
ready for the ties and rail, to Public Works' account. 

This is an original conception of what constitutes 
a railway and is indigenous to New Zealand. 

To the point of laying the rails, they say, the 
roadway is, practically, as any other, and, as the 
stage routes and roads generally come within the 
province of Public Works, why not the railway 
until it becomes such in fact. 

That this principle of apportionment of cost 
materially affects the status of the railway system, 
when brought to the front as a state asset in loan 
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negotiations, must be trite to even the unobserving. 

The representation of capitalization on the basis 
of forty thousand dollars per mile is undoubtedly 
more convincing as to solvency than at seventy-five 
thousand dollars per mile, which would be the 
figure were the accounts kept as enforced in this 
country and in England. 

True, seventy-five thousand dollars per mile, to an 
Englishman who knows the railways of the home 
country average a quarter of a million per mile, 
may not appear so much. 

Still, with characteristic faith in the permanency 
of the mother land, he may be somewhat skeptical 
of New Zealand being correspondingly stable. 

So young, don't you know ! 

Yes, and already owing him at the rate of three 
hundred and fifty dollars a head, old and young, 
straight through the entire population. 

Three hundred and ten dollars, state; forty dol- 
lars, borough. 

Every man, woman and child taxed fifteen dollars 
a year to meet interest charges alone. 

Thirteen dollars more as the average customs 
exactions upon what they consume ; another two dol- 
lars and a half as proportion of land and income 
tax, not to speak of an additional ten dollars for 
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Other than state requirements in the levy as a whole. 

Four hundred dollars a year per capita to enjoy 
the materialization of the Arcadian simplicity of life 
renders such a fairly expensive luxury for the few 
who are compelled to make good the inability of 
the many to pay it. 

Only of the customs duties is there an approach to 
an equitable division of the burden-bearing. 

Wool constitutes half the value of New Zealand's 
total exports, and from the imports of clothing and 
material therefor the government realizes a fourth 
of the aggregate of its customs' receipts. 

The people send away twenty-five million dollars' 
worth of wool and pay from twenty-five to forty- 
five per cent, ad valorem duty on the cloth and cloth- 
ing, in which shape it is returned to them. 

Meat, in cold storage, is the next largest export — 
nearly ten millions. 

Produce exports, all told, aggregate about forty- 
five millions. 

Imports of manufactures and food stuflfs, on 
which the duty paid embraces half the government's 
income, exceed forty millions. 

To come to the point, the New Zealand producers 
sell to the extent of five millions abroad, more than 
they buy abroad, but having to pay an average of 
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twenty-five per cent, customs tax upon the cost of 
these necessities, they are, in reality, five millions 
out on the transaction as a whole. 

What has the railway to do with this ? 

Ever3^hing. 

Of the nine millions governmental interest 
charge, for which provision has to be made, two- 
thirds are directly chargeable to the railway. 

Scarcely more than half of it would have had to 
be raised with a management on business principles. 
Indeed, with such actuating, a system of twenty per 
cent, less mileage would have been constructed and 
insured better service. 



XXIX. 

LOW RATES. 

As to be expected, with the Utopianism prevail- 
ing, the railway rates are very low. Average not 
much more than fifty per cent, of those of this coun- 
try, or a fourth of the English and German tariffs. 

The great bulk of the patrons are the producing 
classes, farmers, wool and cattle raisers. As they 
are of the democracy to a man, the democracy, 
which is absolute in the Legislature, arranges the 
tariff as will best please those who pay it. 

The gross earnings average but thirty-six hun- 
dred dollars per mile. One-half the average here, 
one-fourth the German and a sixth the English 
average. 

On the face of it, a working expense of sixty- 
three per cent., or twenty-two hundred per mile, as 
against forty-five hundred per mile in the United 
States, ten thousand in Germany and fourteen thou- 
sand in England, is not at all bad. Unfortunately, 
no credence whatever can be placed upon the figures 
as given affording any basis for comparison. 
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The chances are the New Zealand report covers 
the payroll and no more. 

All sorts of charges, properly belonging to the 
railway, get into other accounts. 

Public Works take care of not a little of track 
repairs and the like, on which labor may be placed 
when the demand for occupation is in excess of the 
anticipated. 

Naturally, the fame of New Zealand as the Para- 
dise of the poor man draws to her the flotsam of 
humanity from all quarters of the globe, men who 
are ever seeking the most for the least. 

Something for nothing, relatively speaking. 



XXX. 

ANTIPODAL ODDITIES. 

It IS a queer feature of the New Zealand census 
details that nearly seventy per cent, of the popula- 
tion is unmarried. 

Another odd thing is that to arrive at the number 
of voters the division is by two. 

Women vote, yet even with this the preponderance 
of adults is striking. 

There is no restriction as to the qualification of an 
elector, except the year's residence in the colony. 
Neither is there bar to membership of the Legis- 
lature, only that women are ineligible. 

The upper, or Legislative Council, is appointive 
as to membership, with a seven-year term. Used to 
be for life, but that was changed ten years ago. 

The lower, or House of Representatives, has an 
elective membership, for a three-year term, by direct 
vote of the people. This is the boss body in all that 
the designation signifies. It is solidly democratic, 
backing up Premier Seddons in everything he does 
or proposes. 
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He is a King but in name, though withal as demo- 
cratic a personage as could be imagined. 

A "pub-keeper," as the Englishman would say, 
the proprietor of a saloon, as we might phrase it, 
was his original part in the affairs of the colony. 

He is today the G. O. M. 

No question at all as to his brain power, his mental 
force and his great personal magnetism. 

If there ever lived a man to make his fellows 
believe the moon was made of green cheese, Seddons 
is that individual. 

Not the plausible, smooth, oily sort of chap who 
might be inferred from this remark. 

Diametrically the opposite. 

A stalwart, ruggedly built and powerfully appear- 
ing man physically, heavy featured, rather slow of 
movement and indicative of the phlegmatic more 
than of the nervous in temperament, his mentality 

comes as something of a surprise. 

Uncompromising, straight- from-the-shoulder hon- 
esty sticks out all over him. 

The man believes what he believes from his toes 
to his hair ends. 

No man could be more cordially hated than is he 
by those who have substantial real estate holdings, 
or who are tied up in mercantile undertakings of i 
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large importance that they cannot remove from the 
colony. 

Seddons has made good his insistence that capital- 
ists are "public pests," bringing the population, gen- 
erally, to such belief. Yet, the writer, thrown, as he 
was in his investigation of the primary railway sys- 
tem, into association with the whilom wealthy class 
of citizens, never heard one of them utter a dispar- 
aging word as to Seddons' uprightness and personal 
character. 

On the contrary, his sterling integrity was, if any- 
thing, their profound regret, for a less honest man 
might open the way to some hope for the future. 

Seddons' grand claim de resistance is that New 
Zealand is of itself an Empire, having within her 
domain all man needs, and beyond his need he should 
not have. 

The night in Wellington the writer spent with 
him way into the *'wee sma' hours" has not to this 
time wholly lost the fascinating glamour the remark- 
able man threw about it. 

Utopia it was, for the time being, if no longer. 
. All mankind equal. 

The evils of civilization annihilated; the good 
multiplied. 

Man living by his labor, and, when unable from 
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advancing years to continue, others sustaining him, 
to be themselves in turn sustained. 

So on and so on, the talker in a trance, the auditor 
entranced. 

There was no combatting him. 

Capital, that at home he did not want ; abroad, he 
unhesitatingly avowed a requisite for the develop- 
ment of his Arcadia. In New Zealand it interfered, 
arrogating an importance not justified. Outside 
capital sought merely its per cent, on investment. 

Secure in this, asked nothing more. 

A possible period, when loans from the mother 
country would cease, he scouted. 

The material growth of the colony would ever 
preserve pace with the increased demands upon it. 

Could keep on borrowing and keep on paying 
augmented interest indefinitely. 

The accumulation, not of individual wealth in 
hand, but of the aggregated debt of the many, rep- 
resenting what would otherwise be the possession of 
the few. 
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NEW ZEALAND'S INDEPENDENCE. 

That New Zealand did not join the other 
Australian colonies in federating could be no sur- 
prise to anyone knowing Richard Seddon. 

It would have broken his heart. 

He has been New Zealand's all in all so many 
years that all the King's horses and all the King's 
men could not have put the colony into the combine. 

Not alone from sentimental reasons, but from 
those of state as well. 

New Zealand has to be so closely administered to 
meet the imperative drafts upon her resources that 
the loss of the million and a half of customs duties 
she receives on the imports from the other colonies 
would be a serious matter. She sells them seven 
and a half millions' worth yearly, which they buy, 
not that any particular feeling of reciprocity is 
injected into the intercourse, but because they cannot 
get as good elsewhere. 

Entering the federation would have taken down 
the wall between the colonies. 
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Later it might have engendered the perpetuation 
of New Zealand's customs policy, which is purely 
for revenue only. 

She has nothing to protect; no infant, or other 
industries. A pastoral people, from the productive 
point of view. A laboring people, from the general 
standpoint. 

Most peculiar is the situation in New Zealand. 

No parallel to it in the world. 

The high tariff on compulsory imports is the bul- 
wark of the country's credit. 

It is the direct and vital tax that meets the public 
debt charge. 

Without it, the railway system, as conducted, 
would engulf the colony. 

Plunge it deeper into the sea of bankruptcy than 
would be the cataclysm of the islands themselves 
should they sink to the bottom of the surrounding 
ocean, and the nearest land a thousand miles away. 
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XXXII. 
ALONE IN SPACE. 

Twenty-odd thousands of miles of railway in 
India are, on the face, indicative of progress. 

In reality, they are conclusive of precaution. 

Suppositive of the material development of the 
masses, the railway, as a matter of fact, is preserva- 
tive of the classes. 

The convenience of the latter as well, while, as a 
general principle, the many must, whether or no, 
derive advantages from the reflex of what betters 
the few. 

India is a tremendously big country; in area 
within a half million square miles, and in popu- 
lation five times our own. 

Naturally, the first thought of the Englishman 
in India was for himself. 

Alone, so to speak, in so vast a space ; lost in such 
a sea of alien humanity. * 

To annihilate distance that he might go to, or 
have come to him, the protecting soldier, the railway 
came into existence. The army its godfather, the 
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military has to the present remained the paramount 
influence. 

Royal engineers have the call at the head of the 
leading systems; the Government Director of the 
India railways in London is a Lieutenant-General, 
and the Director-General of Railways in the Vice- 
roy's government at Calcutta is, likewise, an army 
officer of high rank. 

From the beginning, taught to rely upon the 
soldier, the Briton in India has become so habituated 
to the army element in everything pertaining to 
modern communication, that without the military 
cognomen predominating in railway, telegraph and 
post circles he would not recognize the environment. 
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XXXIII. 
AFRAID OF THE BEAR. 

The persistent phantasmagoria of the Englishman 
is Russian invasion. 

Ever present, it preserves the sense of dependence 
upon the soldier. 

Throughout the empire there are constantly recur- 
ring reminders, but no where so numerous and 
impressive as in the northwest. 

From Kurachee, on the Arabian sea, to Laliore, 
the seat of the Presidency of the Punjab, the thou- 
sand miles might be termed a railway line of battle. 

All to the west and north an armed railway camp. 

Outposts to keep wary eye upon Russian manoeu- 
vres; to withstand cunning attacks and stay fierce 
onslaughts until reserves may be brought up to 
where the stand in force is designed — ^the banks of 
the historic Indus, which stretch away from Pesha- 
war south to the sea. 

Preparedness for war is imposingly palpable 
everywhere. 

Stations convertible into armoured fortresses, 
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with armament and other devices to repel an ene- 
my's endeavors, whether that enemy be the Russian 
or the native. 

Foes from within, as well as without, have been 
provided against. 

Bridges with the higher points suggestive of the 
"fighting tops" of men-of-war. Water tanks with 
crenellated crests. Facades of tunnels bristling with 
ports. Bastioned ditches — ambushes of barbed 
wire ; roundhouses steel protected, like cruisers, and 
train sheds fitted to deliver broadsides as battleships. 

Shields of tested plate have place in locomotive 
stalls ready for instant adjustment; passenger 
coaches provided with appliances for immediate con- 
version into surgical sections and hospitals. Box 
cars, with ends which fall and overlap, enable the 
loading of cavalry horses from the train end, as 
though driven into a long chute. Flat cars, simi- 
larly constituted, to load artillery with equal 
celerity. 

In ordinary times all this equipment is in ordinary 
use, but at the first note of alarm the commercial 
would vanish and the military become supreme. 

Nowhere in the world has the science of the rail- 
way in war been given the study it has in India. No 
country is comparable with it in possession of means 
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to render the railway a power in a contest at arms. 

The port of Kurachee, on the Arabian arm of the 
Indian ocean, and the southern terminal of the great 
Northwestern Railway system, has been so perfected 
through the immense sums of money expended, that 
the largest ships can dock at the railway piers, 
unloading directly into the cars. The mighty steel 
cranes will transfer the heaviest guns from hold to 
train, while the arrangements for the transhipping 
of cavalry are wonderfully complete. 

The time achieved by the fastest of the Peninsula 
and Oriental steamships from Brindisi to Kurachee, 
and the experiments made at the latter named port 
in transference of men, armament and horses from 
vessel to train, warrant the claim that, in an emer- 
gency, troops could be forwarded from England to 
the Afghan frontier in ten days. 

This would be exceptionable dispatch, necessitat- 
ing a readiness on the part of the Italian railway 
authorities, as well as of the steamship people, and 
of the army heads in London, which many people 
might regard as phenomenal. 

Still it is within the range of possibilities. 

So far as the part of the Indian railway in the 
consummation, it would be assured by the pre- 
paredness typical of the military management. 
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Commercial routine is perfunctory. Martial 
bustle would be hailed with enthusiasm by those in 
the direction. 

New Chaman, through the Kojack range and in 
the valley "annexed" from Afghanistan, is the 
southwestern terminus of the Indian railway system 
heading toward Kandahar, as Peshawar is the 
northwestern, with Kabul in the perspective. 

At both termini there is stacked, stored and 
secluded every detail of material requisite for rail- 
way extension to the indicated centres of Afghan 
activity. Thousands of tons of rail, yards full of 
ties, bridges and trestles in sections, and not only 
the cut stones for masonry, but the cement as well. 



XXXIV. 
THE WAY IT WAS WORKED. 

From Peshawar, through Khaiber Pass, several 
years ago, went an innocent appearing party of geol- 
ogists to study nature's lessons, thence to Kabul. 
Almost simultaneously a "bug" commission, as the 
unlearned irreverently dubbed it, meandered out 
from Quetta over the Kojack and away to Kanda- 
har. 

Somehow both coteries had a knack for bee-lines. 

Struck them, with the result that the chief engi- 
neer's office of the government railways, for long 
thereafter, had work, and to spare, upon surveys in 
Afghan territory. 

Later came the preparation for the double-track 
extensions. 

So complete, it is believed the world's record for 
rapid construction will be eclipsed if the order to go 
ahead is ever issued. 

Signs of its ensuing were looked for when the 
Russians started from Merv toward Herat, but, 
although their railway progress has been perfected 
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and opened to within seventy miles of the famous 
"Key to India," the yards at Chaman and Peshawar 
yet remain very cemeteries in the atmosphere per- 
vading them. 

Meanwhile, however, there has been no let up in 
the plans as to the Northwestern railway, the system 
upon which the English place unbounded reliance as 
the bulwark against the Russians. 

Two arms reach out Afghan-ward from the main 
line of the Northwestern, one from Sukkur and the 
other from Multan. The latter, following the Indus 
to Peshawar, forms junction with the line thence 
from Lahore, thus, virtually, constituting a loop, 
though the Multan line was primarily intended for, 
as it is, a cut-off insuring direct rail access from the 
sea at Kurachee to the Afghan frontier at Khaiber 
Pass. Sukkur is on the Indus, and, the line thence 
to New Chaman, on the western side of the Kojack, 
has a loop especially designed to guard against con- 
tingencies, such as breaks, overcrowding, or, in 
short, any situation which might interfere with the 
prompt forwarding of troops to the front. 

Both sections of the loop, which exceeds a hun- 
dred miles round, are unique in their way. 

The northern crescent is through "Mud Gorge," 
which should have been named "Quicksand Pass." 
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The lower soil strata must be, practically, all quick- 
sand, from the manner in which great stretches of 
area go tobogganing. The slides are astonishing in 
extent, and the engineer who retires to bed at night 
by the side of the track may awake in the morning to 
find himself a half mile removed from it. At times 
he goes along with the rail, sleepers and roadbed. 

His track alignment, after one of these erratic 
gyrations, is a sight to behold. 

"Corkscrew" would hardly do it justice. 

No way has, as yet, been discovered to keep the 
line in any one place permanently. Probably never 
will be. 

The southern circuit is through Bolton Pass, 
wherein terra firma is as the term implies. 

Nevertheless, every now and then there comes a 
flood which carries everything before it. At 
least, did so, until the present line was constructed. 

It is of a character so solid and substantial as to 
suggest destruction only when the mountains them- 
selves change base. 

The old line was washed away within a couple of 
hours, nothing whatever left of it worth gather- 
ing up. 

In replacing, the government determined to bid 
defiance to the elements. The recommendations of 
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engineers, as to the certainty of permanency, were 
increased two-fold, and, as a consequence, the heavi- 
est and most costly forty miles of railway, outside 
of England and the big cities of the world, are in the 
wilds of Baluchistan. 

Five feet six inch gauge, double track; rails a 
hundred pounds to the yard, on steel sleepers each 
weighing a hundred and sixty pounds, three thou- 
sand to the mile. Minimum of uniformly broken 
ballast, thirty inches ; maximum, in places, four feet 
and more. 

Wherever there was the slightest doubt as to sta- 
bility, monster stone retaining walls, laid in cement, 
were constructed, some of them having a depth of a 
hundred feet. A surprising portion of the line is on 
massive viaducts, or over tremendous steel bridges, 
each of the girders of which required months of 
time, with the means at command, to get into place. 

Twelve millions of dollars went into the Bolton 
side of the loop. 

As a matter of course, it is exceptional construc- 
tion. 






XXXV. 
SLEEPERS. 

India railways, generally speaking, are not 
marked by especial excellence, either as to planning 
or perfection. Gravel, or sand roadbed is the rule. 

So much difficulty has been experienced as to 
ties" that the assortment of devices, in the way of 
sleepers," as the Englishmen call them, embraces 
fancies of officials which they have patented and 
introduced to an extent, proving, in instances, 
extremely costly. 

"Pot-sleepers" are numerous. These suggest 
rows of inverted cast-iron pots, with "chairs" to hold 
the rail, and apertures through which the "tamp- 
ing," or ballast packing, is accomplished. Roughly 
baked, broken brick is the favorite substance for the 
purpose. Some of these sleepers are round, others 
octagonal or oval. 

The "shoe" is another form of sleeper. Is the 
standard on the crack system of the empire, the 
East Indian. It has a rather long, flat bottom, the 
ends and sides nearest the track raised to support the 
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chairs which hold the rail. The "shoe," as the 
"pot-sleeper," is connected with its fellow on the 
opposite side by an iron rod, usually two to two and 
a half inches in diameter. These sleepers have to be 
"pegged" to be kept in position, and with all that 
can be done, "track creeping" is the bane of the rail- 
way superintendent's existence. 

The "pea-pod," with its flaring, or fan-shaped, 
ends, as also other forms of sleepers, are in use with 
varying results. In localities the ants, white or red, 
play the mischief with these metal substitutes for 
wood, eating off the steadily recurring rust until 
merely a shell remains. The tiny pests attack the 
"pea-pod," as well as similarly shaped sleepers, at 
the weakest point, the centre, and they "hog back" — 
that is to say, bulge upward. 

Wooden sleepers are, as a rule, very expensive in 
India. In the south there is no wood left. Very 
little to mention in the central and western sections. 
Worms are discouragingly destructive, when any 
but the teak, or like excessively hard and heavy 
wood, is used, and all in all the roadmaster's life in 
India is not a happy one. 

Indeed, the practical railroad man hasn't very 
much to enthuse him from any point of view. 

His ambition, as that of capable men everywhere. 
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is to get to the top. With the soft berths becoming 
more and more the monopoly of Royal Engineers, 
who, while drawing the handsome salary of agent or 
manager still continue on the army roll, the man 
who actually does the work grows to be a machine. 

The heart is out of him. 

Often his life is a treadmill, the weary round of 
which brings him nothing other than the conscious- 
ness his family in England could not exist except for 
his self-sacrifice. His children know him only as a 
name; regard him merely as the source from which 
money comes. Would not recognize him were he to 
appear before them unannounced. 

The plea of the government for having officers at 
the head of the main systems who are trained mili- 
tary men is that, in the event of war, there will be 
those who can be relied upon to meet emergencies. 

Which view is one wholly unmindful of the fact it 
is transporting not fighting, that is the essential of 
a railway at such time. 

For several days with the manager of one of the 
most important of the railway systems, what struck 
the writer more forcibly than anything else in the 
intercourse was that the Colonel was always the mil- 
itary officer, never the railway man. Every inquiry 
pertaining to detail as to the road was referred to 
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one or' another of the head& of departments. The 
manager, notwithstanding the years he had occupied 
the position, scarcely knew enough to put on a 
brake. He was a gallant officer, thoroughly at home 
in military matters, and his reiterated regret was 
that, in case of hostilities occurring, he would have 
to stay at the rear to give his attention to the rail- 
way, when, according to his thinking, he should be 
at the front. 

Between the managers on the ground who are not 
experienced men, the Director-General and the 
Director in London, who, with others in control, are 
much more heedful of military rank than of railway 
erudition, not to mention the soldier's characteristic 
disregard of expenditure, the India railways are 
heaping a load upon posterity under which even the 
present generation may eventually stagger. 



XXXVI. 
INDIA'S TOKEN. 

Only a great and pressing exigency could have 
made London acquiesce in so radical a change in the 
India situation as the doing away with the enriching 
system of the daily fluctuation in exchange. For the 
first time since the closing of the India mint give the 
rupee a standard value. 

Depreciated, it is true — ^thirty-two for forty-eight 
cents ; one shilling and four-pence for two shillings. 

Even at thirty-two cents the rupee is fifty per cent, 
in excess of its intrinsic value. 

Arbitrary, therefore, the valuation at which it is 
exchanged for sterling. 

A token, rather than a coin. 

To have made it the latter, fixing the value upon 
its worth in bullion, would have incontinently bank- 
rupted the empire. 

The shrinkage in the value of the rupee, thanks 
to the shrewdness and foresightedness of the 
London railway banker-broker, affects him and his 
constituency no further than as to the most remote 
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contingency of the final impairment of the security. 

Under the agreements he inspired, protection, in 
so far as interest rate remaining the same, is assured. 

When the rupee was worth two shillings, or 
forty-eight cents of our money, it took one to pay 
two shillings. 

Now it requires one and a half to pay two shil- 
lings. 

Four per cent. English is six per cent. Indian. 
And it is the English per cent., sterling, the Eng- 
lishman's contract calls for. 

Referring to this, Bradshaw's Manual, which to 
the British railway world is what Poor's Manual is 
to ours, says : 

"The state — India — has still to continue to pay 
interest at, or near, the high average of four and 
eight-tenths per cent, on the capital raised by the 
guaranteed companies, and now the amount in 
rupees which have to be remitted to England to pay 
the sterling interest charge is equivalent to a pay- 
ment of interest of over seven and six-tenths per 
cent, on the total capital raised converted at par." 

As, in round figures, there is a guaranteed mile- 
age of ten thousand miles, representing a capitaliza- 
tion of five hundred millions of dollars, the striking 
import of the Bradshaw statement is apparent. 



1 
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According to it, there are but two railways in all 
India which, on the basis of their direct capitaliza- 
tion as given, meet operating expenses and fixed 
charges — ^the East Indian (guaranteed), which 
shows a net of ten per cent, after paying operation, 
and the Rajputana, narrow gauge (state), eleven 
per cent. The aggregated mileage of these two sys- 
tems is thirty-three hundred and eighty-five in a 
total of twenty thousand four hundred and thirty, 
reported upon in detail. 



XXXVII. 
DIFFICULTIES OF DETERMINATION. 

To arrive at the actual capitalization of the 
respective systems, thus enabling comparison with 
those of this country and England, where charges 
have but three places to go — operating expenses, 
interest and capital — is well nigh an impossibility. 

In fact, it would be useless to attempt it on the 
basis of absolute exactitude. 

There is a Public Works Department in India. 

The railways come within its province. 

The guarantees, under which all save a half dozen 
of the lines were constructed, provided,* in addition 
to a good many other concessions not enjoyed by 
private corporations elsewhere, that the state should 
furnish the right of way entirely free of all cost to 
the companies. 

This, at the outset, affecting capitalization very 
materially. 

Then it was stipulated that, in the event of the 
companies failing to earn sufficient over and above 
operating expenses to meet the guaranteed interest 
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upon capital, shares, bonds and debentures, such 
deficit was not to be charged against them and col- 
lected when the net earnings were of a volume justi- 
fying the exaction. 

A decidedly advantageous provision to the com- 
panies, involving, as it has, fully fifty millions of 
dollars. 

Here, or in England, these millions would have 
been forced to go to the augmentation of capital. 

No other channel offering. 

In India the sum was cared for by Public Works. 

Lost in "general expenditure," or some other con- 
venient scrap pile of the governmental accountant. 

In most instances the guaranteed interest, with 
right of way and other subsidies, were for ninety- 
nine years, and, in addition to the guarantee which 
covered capital, shares, bonds and debentures — as 
the latter might be issued with the approval of the 
Secretary of State — ^there was participation in 
profits, generally a fourth. In two or three cases 
this was on the net of the gross earnings above oper- 
ating expenses. 

The government appeared so anxious to secure 
the construction of lines that contemplation of both 
the present and the future was obliterated. 

There was one uniform clause in every contract, 
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the consequent value of which to the state is a 
vexed question. 

Persons high in authority and mostly of military 
predeliction, regard the guaranteed right of the state 
to purchase at set periods as vital. Others, and 
largely railway men of sagacity, view it differently. 
Point to the state management of railways, past and 
present, in support of the position that the existing 
grievances of the burden of deficits must become 
more grievous with every accession of another 
system. 

The most profitable line now in the empire, the 
Rajputana, was constructed by the state, and, under 
state management, was operated at a loss. The seri- 
ous mistake was made at the beginning of deciding 
it should be a narrow guage, when, next to the East 
Indian, its field for development and control of busi- 
ness was the best in the country. Not until it was 
turned over to the Bombay and Barroda and merged 
into the management of a private company did it 
pay. For the capital invested it is the largest paying 
railway property in the realm. 

The policy inaugurated of leaving to, or contract- 
ing with, as a rule, the company originally per- 
fecting the system, for its operation, has proven the 
wisest move the Indian government ever made. 
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The East Indian, the foremost railway of the 
kingdom, is so operated, the government providing 
that after operating expenses and fixed charges have 
been paid, the company, which is already realizing 
eight per cent, on its original investment, shares 
with the government in the ratio of one to four. 

The purchase of the East Indian involved an 
immense amount of money. Was on the annuity, 
or, as some of the India people put it, the deferred 
debt plan. The five per cent, (sterling) guarantee 
had until 'nineteen fifty-three to run. Capital was 
figured at one hundred and twenty-five dollars per 
share of one hundred dollars, and interest so com- 
puted as to be equivalent to eight dollars per annum 
on the par value. The whole was apportioned to yield 
a certain sum each year for seventy-three years, com- 
mencing with 'eighteen eighty, the state at the close 
of the period to be free from all obligation and own 
the system in fee simple. Meantime coming into 
possession, which it immediately transferred back to 
the company for its management as has previously 
been described. 

The state has exercised its option to purchase 
other systems, in instances paying fifty per cent, 
advance on the par of the capital shares. 

The latest transaction is the acquirement of the 
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Great Indian Peninsula, with its fifteen hundred 
miles, broad gauge, and one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions capital, which is to be taken up in the general 
annuity scheme. 

Its apparent advantage, if the system had to be 
purchased, which it did not, is the avoidance of a 
large addition to the public debt showing, as well as 
the floating of conspicuously large loans at any one 
time. 

The latter may have a significance not at once dis- 
cernible. 

India is in the market every year for loans. 

Comparatively recently she secured ten millions 
at three and a half per cent, in India, at an average 
price of ninety-four, par a hundred, and fifteen 
millions in London at three per cent, at ninety- 
seven. About the same time some forty millions in 
sterling bills, which fell due, were renewed. 

It will shortly require fifteen millions to pay rail- 
way annuities alone. 



XXXVIII. 
STATE ASSETS. 

Seventy per cent, of India's total debt has accrued 
from her railway system as a whole. The annual 
interest thereon approximates thirty-five millions. 
Annuities last year, eight and a half millions ; addi- 
tion to capital, fourteen and a half millions ; "famine 
protective" railways, two and a quarter millions. 
Include railway working expenses, thirty-three and 
a quarter millions, and the grand total of expend- 
itures on railway account become ninety-three and a 
half millions of dollars. Revenue from railways, 
seventy millions. Deficit, difference, profit and loss, 
whatever it may be called, of seventeen and a half 
millions. 

This sum paid out, more than taken in, the year of 
the largest railway earnings known. 

The figures are taken from the governmental 
report. In it, and of the nine hundred millions of 
dollars state assets, seven hundred millions are cred- 
ited to railway account. Of the items, three hundred 
and fifty millions as the value of the railways con* 
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structed by the state, and three hundred millions 
that of those purchased. 

Assets, which require upwards of seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars a year more than they produce to 
preserve them, would hardly be deemed a set off 
against indebtedness, dollar for dollar, as is done in 
the Indian report, were it a private corporation, 
instead of a government, making the exhibit. 

However, it is, as so common in governmental 
bookkeeping, the deducting of the working expenses 
from the gross earnings to arrive at the "profit," 
which is the general basis of the presentation of 
results. 

Fixed charges — interest upon capital and out- 
standing obligations — are incidentals. 

Quite reasonably so, from the fact that the capi- 
talization is an unknown quantity. 

Per example, in the report on the Indian railways, 
the gross earnings, for the twenty thousand four 
hundred miles included, are set down at ninety mil- 
lions; working expenses, forty-three millions, leav- 
ing apparent earnings over expenses of forty-seven 
millions. Per cent, of operating expenses, thus, 
forty-eight. In another part of the report, and 
under mention, viz., "capital, outlay on state rail- 
ways, not charged to revenue, fourteen and a half 
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millions." In other words, this sum, which here 
would have to be embraced in operating expenses, is 
there rid of by charging off to capital. Add 
it to the working expenses, as above, and the per 
cent, becomes sixty-three, or very close to our own 
average. 

Of the Indian system in entirety twelve thousand 
five hundred miles are of the "Scotch," or broad 
guage, five feet six inches, and eight thousand of the 
narrow, or three feet three inch guage. 

The capitalization, representative more of the 
bonds and stock issued than of the actual total, inclu- 
sive of the shrinkage in the value of the rupee, the 
debenture bills against sinking funds, the deficiencies 
taken up in public expenditure account and other 
expedients resorted to, is shown as, approximately, 
a thousand millions of dollars. 

On this basis the general average is forty-six thou- 
sand per mile. Or, for the broad, sixty thousand, 
narrow, twenty thousand. Average gross earnings, 
forty-four hundred per mile; operating expenses, 
twenty-one hundred, leaving earnings over working 
expenses of twenty-three hundred per mile. 

Such, on the face, would indicate a net to meet 
interest equal to five per cent. 

Not sterling, but with the rupee, fifteen to the 
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pound, which is now the fully established standard. 

The deficiency, therefore, one and three-fourths 
per cent. 

Just about the sum total hitherto shown as the 
recapitulation of the items from the official report — 
seventeen and a half millions. 

On the Bradshaw computation the deficit was 
twenty-five millions. 

The broad gauge — ^five feet six inches — earnings 
are averaged at fifty-five hundred per mile, to sev- 
enty-two hundred on the standard, or four feet eight 
and a half inch guage, here; the operating expenses, 
twenty-six hundred to forty-five hundred here; net 
per mile, twenty-nine hundred, to twenty-seven hun- 
dred here. Narrow gauge gross earnings, twenty- 
seven hundred per mile ; expenses, fourteen hundred ; 
net, thirteen hundred. 

The widest range of difference in capitalization 
per mile features the narrow guage lines. West of 
India, sixty thousand; Bengal Central and Assam 
Bengal, forty thousand, while the Jodhpore is put 
down as but seven thousand. 

The latter's operating expenses are shown at five 
hundred per mile, while those of the West of India 
exceed twenty-seven hundred, and the Rajputana, 
twenty-one hundred. 
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The capitalization of the three thousand miles of 
the three guaranteed broad gauge systems averages 
eighty thousand per mile ; earnings, seven thousand ; 
expenses, thirty-eight hundred. Capitalization of 
the eleven thousand seven hundred and fifty miles of 
the fourteen state lines worked by companies — forty- 
three hundred miles broad, seventy-four hundred 
and fifty narrow — forty-one thousand per mile; 
earnings, forty-two hundred; expenses, eighteen 
hundred. Capitalization of the forty-seven hundred 
and fifty miles of the three state lines, broad gauge, 
worked by the state, fifty-thousand per mile; earn- 
ings, four thousand ; expenses, two thousand. 



ANYTHING FOR REVENUE. 

Of the revenue, freight comprises seventy and 
passenger thirty per cent. The latter is so over- 
whelmingly native, the first class, or European, 
travel is barely worth mentioning in comparison; 
less than half of one per cent. Some whites go 
second-class, soldiers on leave, servants, etc., but the 
majority is made up of the higher grade natives. 
Third-class, comprising ninety-eight per cent, of the 
whole, is exclusively native. 

Double-deck native passenger cars on some of the 
lines are not so unlike our sheep and hog rolling 
stock as might be imagined. 

Hindus and Mohammedans are greatly given to 
travel. Their pilgrimages to festivals and religious 
gatherings generally, are endless. 

In the olden time the English authorities took pos- 
session of the temples at the venerated centres and 
charged worshippers an admission fee. In this man- 
ner securing a substantial increase of the state's 
revenue. 
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With the advent of the railway, and the benefit to 
it of stimulating travel to the holy places, the ticket 
sellers, doorkeepers and attendants were removed. 

The worship made free. 

Ministers and missionaries have remonstrated in 
vain against the practice of inducing, by every 
means within power, the assembling of natives at 
their shrines. 

Without the hordes which daily crowd the trains, 
going to, or coming from their many sacred cities, 
the railways would have to go out of business. 

Despite the misery and starvation of the famine 
year, which caused the outside world to shudder 
with horror and go deep into pocket for contribu- 
tions to alleviate the suffering, the railway passenger 
earnings from the natives increased to a total of 
twenty-five millions of dollars. 

The native rates are very low, about four-tenths 
of a cent per mile. 
- The accommodation is correspondingly meagre. 

The average train in India has one little four-wheel 
first-class passenger coach, with a centre partition 
dividing it, the entrance by side doors and two seats 
running lengthwise. Above them is an upper shelf- 
like arrangement, which lets down by straps, and, at 
night, the compartment, or car half, affords sleeping 
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places for four. Everyone carries his or her own 
bedding — quilt and pillow — ^these for use in "rest 
houses" as well as en route. 

There may be two second-class cars in the train 
and the remainder, fifteen to twenty, for natives, 
packed therein like sardines in boxes. 

A half dozen white men and a thousand natives 
is not an unusual complement. 

There are some fast trains, notably the "Chord 
Express," on the East Indian, which in speed and 
few stops compares favorable with schedules any- 
where. 

As a usual thing, Indian trains take their time. 

* Nearly as much of it is occupied in standing still 
as in motion. 

It is reasonably comfortable, more or less, lazy 
traveling. Well suited to the climatic conditions, 
which are not conducive to the inclination to be in a 
hurry to accomplish anything. 

The larger part of the year, when the dust cannot 
be kept out of the cars, and when an hour on the 
road renders it hard to tell a white man from a 
native, it is a relief, so welcome, to stop the ever- 
lasting swirl of dirt, that one wishes the old thing 
were run down never to go again. 



XL. 



THE BANKER-BROKERS' ELDORADO. 

Equipment, neither motive power or rolling stock, 
as to cost, would, of the kind, elsewhere form a par- 
ticularly important portion of the capitalization. In 
India, where there is not a rolling mill, or other than 
the most ordinary of plants for supplying railway 
necessities, and where in so far as possible the policy 
maintained by the powers that be is to enforce pur- 
chase in England, the cost of the cheapest equals 
that for the best in more favored lands. 

India continues the English banker-brokers' 
Eldorado. 

His, and his people, whom he got in on the 
ground floor. 

No such interest rates, as those guaranteed in the 
empire for a half century to come, are obtainable 
an5rwhere else. 

English financiers want no war. 

Least of all with Russia. 

The loss of India by conquest would at one fell 
swoop wipe out a thousand millions of the highest 
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paying railway securities now outstanding any- 
where. 

Trouble in Australia, which might engender 
repudiation there, would carry away another thou- 
sand millions. 

A third thousand millions is in Canadian rail- 
ways. 

Possibly, a couple of thousand millions additional 
in this country, and approaching six thousand mil- 
lions at home. 

Africa, Turkey, Central and South America, 
together with other outlying countries, bring the 
English interests in railways well up to twelve thou- 
sands of millions. 

Representing, at four per cent., relatively, five 
hundred millions income a year. 

Cutting it in two would make a mighty differ- 
ence. 

Manifestly, there is much in Edward VII mind- 
ing his p's and q's. 
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XLL 
GENERAL DIRECTORY BOARD. 

With the inception of the railway in England, 
Parliament assumed a dictation over affairs pertain- 
ing to it, which, in scope and influence, has aug- 
mented until the conduct of the British system, as 
a whole, is the administration of the acts of the 
National Legislature. 

These embrace, practically, every material detail. 

The railway manager held to b^ the more compe- 
tent is he who manifests the larger familiarity with 
parliamentary characteristics. Who evinces adept- 
ness in conducting operations to the avoidance of 
friction, present and prospective, with parliamentary 
enactments. 

The House of Commons is the general directory 
board of the railways. 

The House of Lords the standing committee of 
railway shareholders. 

Both branches number in their membership rail- 
way directors by the score and railway stockholders 
by the hundred. 



1 68 DUAL REPRESENTATION. 

The Lord of the upper, or the Commoner of the 
lower house not personally concerned in railway leg- 
islation is the exception. 

Railway capital has grown to such proportions in 
Great Britain that, per capita, the representation 
exceeds one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Of every man, woman and child who, were the 
division equal, should average such sum in railway 
securities, not one in ten thousand is so fortunate as 
to possess a pennyworth. 

On the other hand, it is reasonably safe to predi- 
cate that of those who are possessors three out of 
five are members of, or directly represented in, one 
or the other house of Parliament. 

The convenience of the situation is apparent. 

Those in interest enact the laws which govern. 

In the dual capacity of representative of the people 
and of the person, the adjustment is equable. 

At any rate, is supposed to be. 

Probably is. 

One salient point is beyond gainsaying, and 
it is, that with any other procedure than laws 
inspired by friendly spirit, the railways of England 
would be as millstones about the neck of the nation's 
credit. 



XLII. 
PERPLEXITIES OF POSITION. 

With a ninth of the railway mileage of this coun- 
try. Great Britain has half the capitalization. 

Gross earnings of the railways there, five hundred 
millions, to a thousand, three hundred millions here, 
or as one to two and a half. 

The employment by the railways of a half a mil- 
lion men, or an average of twenty-five per mile, to 
the employment here of an average of one-fifth the 
number, or five per mile. 

Obviously, the member of Parliament, who is a 
railway shareholder or director, has interests appeal- 
ing to him from many sides. 

If, in favoring the laws which increase wages and 
lessen the hours of labor, until, of the entire railway 
expenditure, a fourth is for wage alone, he adds pro- 
portionately to operating expenses, thus diminishing 
the rate of return upon his securities, the question of 
revenue obtrudes and realization is enforced that 
upon the prosperity of the workingman, as repre- 
sented in his pay, everything depends. 



I/O RAISES THE ONE^ REDUCES THE OTHER. 

So, the legislator raises the wage and reduces the 
hours that railway gross earnings may augment 
from the increase of the volume of money in circula- 
tion. 1 

So, also, he enacts protection for the workingman 
against the encroachment of machinery, stipulating 
the use and providing it shall be labor-saving but in 
the name. 

What, with the legislation which swells the pay- 
roll, and that adding to the burden of taxation until 
it has become equivalent to a fifth of the sum total of 
the dividend payments, the railway representative, 
who himself is a constituent with large interests at 
stake, has trials and tribulations from which he 
would fain flee if he could. 



XLIII. 

SO VERY WICKED. 

From the Englishman's point of view, there is 
very much that is reprehensible in the American 
toleration of lobby influence in shaping legislation. 

He infers from it the opinion entertained of the 
average American legislator, which, it is needless to 
remark, is not exalted. 

The assumption that, because of the Englishman 
serving his country without compensation, he serves 
himself with like disregard of the individual, is pri- 
marily based upon his theory that if a man will 
accept pay as a legislator satisfaction will not end 
with the amount so received. 

If he will take anything, he will take all he can 
get. 

Possibly so. 

However, there are distinctions. Some of them 
quite fine. 

In England there is no "Third House," lobby in 
other words. Being no possible excuse for it, in 
that those similarly placed here are there members 
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of, and often leaders in the First or Second House. 

The real thing ; not outsiders. 

There was a time when the situation was different. 

The typical British horror of the purely wicked in 
American legislation, as exemplified in the Credit 
Mobilier, still lingers with those who have ever 
laid the depreciation of their Yankee railway securi- 
ties to that iniquitous aggregation of congfressional 
conspirators. 

Forsooth, the Credit Mobilier stands with all good 
Britons who live in the past — ^their name is legion — 
as an awful example of nefarious capitalization. 

Yet, indefensible as it was, there are some Ameri- 
cans who, in deference to the maxim as to there 
being "nothing new under the sun," see analogy in 
the railway history of England. 

Back, a long way it may be ; nevertheless, the par- 
liamentary piling up of railway capital has all these 
years since burdened the companies. The three hun- 
dred millions principal sinking to insignificance 
when compared with the aggregate of the interest 
paid the intervening half century. 

Railways to this day carry capitalization accrued 
through the expense of parliamentary machinations, 
some exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars per 
mile. One as high as seventy thousand per mile. 
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There is the record of a solicitor's fee of a million 
and a quarter of dollars in connection with the par- 
liamentary statutes bearing upon one railway. 

Were this of American annals there would not be 
the slightest hesitancy in ascribing to the solicitor 
"a pull" in Congress after the Sam Ward order. 

That mankind should be regarded from antipodal 
standpoints, and, in one country be subject to deduc- 
tions not applying in another where the results are 
identical, is simply an illustration of the continuing 
impressions of early education. 

The natural outgrowth of the sentiment that the 
King can do no wrong. 



XLIV. 
TRICK TRANSPLANTING. 

Most of the "tricks of trade/' which have come to 
distinguish American railway manipulation, were 
originally imported. 

English, don't you know. 

For that matter, and judging from the frequency 
of the Atlantic voyages of the present Monarch of 
the American railway world, there are still some 
things from the other side desirable in development 
on this side. 

The wholesale watering of stock, which so many 
people contemplate as indigenous to our especial 
necessities, is, in fact, British in its original per- 
fection. 

A mere transplanting. 

Vanderbilt, Gould, Fisk and others of our earliest 
more successful gardeners in the cultivation of the 
growth of two from one, enjoy posthumous reputa- 
tion of being discoverers, when, in reality, they were 
but adapters. 

Slick, to be sure, but imitators notwithstanding. 
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The English authorities have, for decades, had a 
regular standing account, which they keep to the fine 
point of shillings and pence, showing the volume of 
railway stock denominated as "nominal," but which 
all the companies regularly carry in their statement 
of capitalization. 

Our companies, in worthy emulation, doing the 
same thing. 

It is the "duplicated," "consolidated," "con- 
verted" or what not stock, representative of other 
stock issued on the strength of the same security. 

Cancellation, destruction, or any effectual disposi- 
tion for all time to come, is no more the rule in 
Great Britain than it is in the United States. 

As many ways offer to "make a turn" there as 
here, and, when the London and the New York 
banker-brokers quit furnishing each other points and 
standing in on deals, the railway millennium will 
have come, and no mistake. 

The English "nominal" railway stock now out- 
standing approximates a thousand millions of dol- 
lars. 

Were it held as valueless and extinguished, the 
general average capitalization of the companies 
would be favorably affected to the amount of forty 
thousand dollars per mile. 
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But — ^well, there are a good many buts, chief of 
them that, while for form's sake ycelpt "nominal," 
those who hold the shares do not by any means 
believe they will always so remain. 

As in this country, just who may be in control, 
the extent to which the issues may be used as collat- 
eral and that sort of thing, no fellow can find out. 

Here, the approximate figures, considered as rea- 
sonable in the estimate of the mass of such issues, 
reach a thousand three hundred millions of share 
capital, and four hundred millions of bonds— collat- 
eral, trust and others. 

Such is Poor's calculation, and as near the mark 
as achievable. 

Were the ratio to mileage the equal of the Eng- 
lish example, the sum total would be nine thousand 
millions, instead of, as it is, less than two thousand 
millions. 

Which suggests the possibilities, under industri- 
ous British tutelage. Such, as in comparison, would 
make recent issues of three or four hundred millions 
of new American securities "look like thirty cents." 

The elimination of the "nominal" would bring 
the average English capitalization down to a quarter 
of a million per mile, and affect the per cent, of the 
net by increasing it from three and three-quarters to 
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four and a half; equal to something like fifty mil- 
lions. 

In the same way the American average capitaliza- 
tion would fall to fifty thousand per mile, and the 
net be increased from four to four and a half. 

By the net is meant, in this instance, the difference 
between the gross earnings and the operating 
expenses and its ratio of percentage upon capitaliza- 
tion inclusive of both bonds and stock; not neces- 
sarily the amount actually paid in interest charges 
and dividends. 

It by no means follows that if there be a balance 
after interest payments have been made, such is dis- 
tributed in dividends. 

Not in this country, anyway, where the banker- 
broker idea is to hold stock value well in hand to 
meet contingencies as they may arise. 

Experience has demonstrated the advantage of 
possessing a substantial "surplus" at times when, 
with the accompanying judicious inspiration of pre- 
liminary newspaper talk, the declaration of a divi- 
dend makes a market for stock at a figure justifying 
the parting with it. 



XLV. 
UNPARALLELED CAPITALIZATION. 

With so great a contrast in the mileage of Great 
Britain, as compared with that of this country, lump 
sums relative to capital, earnings, expenses, etc., 
have no deducible purport. 

Do not enable the similitude and conclusions per- 
mitted in paralleling results per mile. 

Hence the latter plan is employed. 

In this country, where a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand capitalization per mile is so exceptional that 
but four systems representing a total of five thou- 
sand miles have as yet attained to it, the general 
English average of three hundred thousand per mile 
appears overwhelming. 

The Scotch lines average less — ^two hundred and 
twenty thousand per mile, while the Irish are down 
to about our average of sixty thousand. 

Were it not that conditions in Ireland have been 
other than such as to invite the cunning of the rail- 
way exploiter arid stimulate him in the exercise of 
his well developed talent for creating sources of 
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investment, Great Britain's showing would be even 
more strikingly suggestive. 

As it is, the general average of capitalization per 
mile for the kingdom is a fourth of a million to 
sixty thousand here. 

Requiring, at four per cent., net earnings of sev- 
enty-six hundred per mile in excess of the American 
average on like basis of interest. 

The present British average interest charge per 
mile on capitalization is equal to four times the aver- 
age net earnings per mile of the American railways. 

The showing of results, which is the true test and 
one leveling ever3rthing to common ground, is to the 
advantage of the American — four per cent, to the 
Briton's three and three-quarter per cent. 

Six British lines out of twenty-nine, representing 
forty-six hundred miles, in a total mileage of nine- 
teen thousand five hundred, or twenty-five per cent, 
of the whole, show net earnings of five per cent, or 
better. 

Thirty-four American lines, or systems, out of 
eighty-eight, representing a mileage of fifty-eight 
thousand in a total of a hundred and forty thousand, 
or forty per cent, of the whole, show net earnings of 
five per cent, or better. 

Of the British, which comprise all we would 
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include as railways proper, seventeen, with an aggre- 
gated mileage of eleven thousand seven hundred, or 
sixty per cent., show net of four per cent, or better ; 
eleven of the eighteen English companies and six of 
the seven Irish companies. Three and a half per 
cent, being the best of the five Scotch companies. 

Of the American companies, fifty-eight of the 
eighty-eight, with an aggregated mileage of eighty 
thousand miles, or fifty-five per cent, of the whole, 
show net earnings of four per cent, and better. 

It stands to reason that, with the capitalization, 
rates in England must rule much higher than here. 

They do. 

Average upward of double. 

The volume of business is vastly greater ; is infin- 
itely more concentrated. 

Gross earnings per mile reach imposing figures. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire, for instance, exceed- 
ing forty-eight thousand dollars per mile for its five 
hundred and fifty miles; the Midland, thirty-eight 
thousand for fourteen hundred miles; the South- 
eastern and Chatham the same for six hundred miles, 
and the London and Northwestern, thirty-five thou- 
sand for two thousand miles. 

The general average for England, thirty thou- 
sand. 
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For Scotland, sixteen thousand, and for Ireland, 
sixty-five hundred. 

All of Great Britain averaging gross earnings of 
twenty-five thousand dollars per mile. 

The rock upon which comparison of American 
methods with those of the Britisher split has been 
the average English ratio of operating expense, as 
given, being so much less than ours. 

His, fifty-nine per cent. ; ours, sixty-six per cent. 

The face of the figures has been taken, and upon 
it alone the determination based that there is an 
extravagance prevailing in the United States 
strongly contrasting with the conservatism which 
has always been maintained in Britain. 



XLVI. 
OPEN TO ARGUMENT. 

Is England conservative? 

Owing to the habit of taking everything for 
granted, because it is English, this is not a much 
mooted question. 

Should it be ? 

It will have to be 'ere long, or the steady piling 
up of capital stop. 

Last year, with but forty-one miles added to the 
total mileage of the kingdom, there was a supple- 
mented capitalization of ninety millions, an average 
of two and a half millions of dollars a mile. 

The year previous, with an increased mileage of 
two hundred and twenty-six miles, the additional 
capitalization was two hundred and twenty millions. 

The year before that, an added mileage of two 
hundred and six miles and an increased capitaliza- 
tion of three hundred millions. 

In the past ten years Great Britain has augmented 
her mileage by six hundred and twenty-seven miles, 
and, meantime, added a thousand two hundred and 
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fifty millions to the total of her railway capitaliza- 
tion. 

During the same period the United States has 
increased mileage equal to twenty per cent, in 
excess of the present total of British mileage, or 
twenty-four thousand three hundred and sixty miles, 
on an added capitalization of a thousand six hundred 
and fifty millions. 

This equivalent to sixty-seven thousand dollars 
per mile, while the British increase was equal to two 
millions a mile. 

It is the custom of the English authorities to speak 
of this increase of capital, year by year, as expended 
upon improvements, etc., etc., having not as yet 
become productive. 

In the light of the demonstration that, like Tenny- 
son's brook, they go on forever, it would appear each 
year is an accumulator unto itself, and the sum total 
in suspense would paralyze anyone but an English- 
man in waiting for returns on his deferred stock. 



XLVII. 

t 

CHARGING OFF TO CAPITAL. 

The truth is that large sums which on the British 
railways should go to operating expense are charged 
off to capital. 

Instead of the general average per cent, being 
fifty-nine, as given, it is actually nearer seventy. 

Take last year's increase of ninety millions. 

Averaging the forty-one miles added to mileage 
operated, at three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
per mile, and two-thirds of the balance of seventy- 
five millions would be equal to a supplementary ten 
per cent, in the operating expenses. 

That such should be so included there is every 
reason to believe. 

No feature of the English conduct of railways 
suggests an economy placing the American methods 
at a disadvantage. 

Maintenance of way has ever been advanced as 
the Englishman's greatest advantage over the 
American. 

Keeping the cost at the minimum. 
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Still, the British average is twenty-two hundred 
per mile, or about the same as that of the New Haven, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, or the Panhandle, and is 
twice the average of the United States in entirety. 

That twenty-two hundred dollars a mile is low for 
the stupendous traffic of the English roads is 
undoubtedly true, but,' couple with it, in the proper 
ratio, interest charge on capitalization, and it will be 
found that whatever the supremacy possessed in the 
much vaunted roadway it has, and continues to cost 
an enormous deal of money. 

The service actually gained out of it is very far 
from comparing favorably with the intrinsic superi- 
ority over our own lines; the inadequacy in power 
and efficiency of the English locomotive having 
become so notorious as to pass into proverb. 

The complement of one locomotive to one mile of 
track in Great Britain, to one for five miles of track 
in this country, may not be as expressive as the con- 
trast in average tonnage, the fifty-ton train load in 
England appearing absurdly inconsequential com- 
pared to the five hundred ton average here. 

In the puny trains, with the employment of 
manual labor to a degree scarcely to be believed, lies 
the marked inequality of service efficiency between 
the two countries. 



XLVIII. 
ENGLISH TRACK. 

There is no disputing the superior excellence of 
very much of the English track. 

For stability, alignment, jointing, ballast, and all 
going to insure complete structural means for train 
operation, the Briton leads the world. 

He yet largely affects the old-time bull-headed 
rail, originally devised to work and turn. One face 
worn, the idea was to reverse, but this proved 
impracticable, making an uneven track, through the 
impossibility of securing perfect joints and equality 
of surface. Still, the rail, with its chair supports 
and wooden block-chocks, tarries in vogue, and it is 
a question — in which is there the more steel, the rail 
or the fastenings ? 

Ballast, as well, continues conspicuous for the 
exceeding liberality with which it is used and the 
care evinced to assure uniformity. On some of the 
lines the practice is maintained of passing each bit of 
rock through rings of standard diameter, in order 
to insure better settling and packing. 
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Parliament does not countenance the use of mod- 
ern mechanism and appliances, at the cost of depriv- 
ing labor of channels of whilom usefulness. 

The manual remains the rule. 

With our fifty-ton sleepers, parlor and dining cars 
on the higher grade English roads, the passenger 
would go through space like a bird and barely aware 
of the process of movement. 

Eighty thousand pounds capacity freight cars, as 
are common here, would stagger the Britisher, 
given, as he is, despite his matchless track and unpar- 
alleled volume of traffic, to ten and fifteen-ton four- 
wheelers, with more slack in one train than we have 
in a week's make up. 

His little cylinder, long-stroke engine would not 
budge one of our average trains on a dead level, and, 
if it could, would be powerless to check the momen- 
tum at half speed. 

In their way the English accomplish a tremendous 
deal of railroading. 

More than four hundred million tons of freight 
and a thousand one hundred millions of passengers 
was last year's record. 

Nearly half of the freight tonnage and double the 
number of passengers distinguishing our accom- 
plishment on nine times the mileage. 
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Their receipts from freight traffic for the twelve 
months averaged twelve thousand dollars per mile 
of road; ours five thousand. Their passenger 
receipts eighty-five hundred, ours sixteen hundred. 

That is to say, on less than half the total freight 
tonnage, the average mileage earnings from such 
source were upward of double, and, with twice the 
number of passengers, the average mileage earnings 
from passengers quadrupled those here. 

These statistics show at a glance the advantage 
the Briton gains in the parliamentary management 
of railways, which, through the enforcement of 
laws, compels the permanency of rates on a basis 
yielding returns commensurate with the capitaliza- 
tion. 

In other words, preserves the railways from bank- 
ruptcy. 

Some of them, on the face of the accrued capital 
per mile, would seem perilously near insolvency, 
according to our manner of reasoning. 

The old London, Chatham and Dover must have 
been in a pretty bad way, when finally having to go 
by the board and lose itself in the Southeastern. The 
thousands of Americans who have taken the 
L., C. & D. route, via Dover or Folkestone, to the 
Continent, know it as very far from a superior line 
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either as to track, equipment, or, in fact, any respect. 

Quite an ordinary railway. 

Nevertheless, its capitalization had mounted to 
three-quarters of a million a mile. 

Dividend paying had become ancient history, and 
its mergence into the Southeastern influenced the 
latter's dividends last year to the loss of a pound 
sterling on the share. 

The Southeastern and Chatham, as it is now called, 
is itself somewhat comfortably fixed with capitaliza- 
tion, having an average of four hundred and fifty 
thousand per mile. It has net earnings, however, 
equal to four per cent., or eighteen thousand a mile. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire, the banner line, 
has net earnings of twenty-eight thousand per mile, 
which represent three and three-quarter per cent, on 
its five hundred and fifty thousand per mile capitali- 
zation. It pays five and a quarter per cent, on its 
ordinary stock, which is thirty above par. 



XLIX. 
HIS RULING IDEA. 

The premier effort of the English railway financier 
is to sustain the ordinary, or, as we would say, com- 
mon stock, at the highest mark. He places guaran- 
teed stock, or bonds, debentures and loans at the very 
lowest rate he can command — three per cent, and 
less, if possible. Preferred stock he likewise strives 
to hold to the smallest return, as he does every other 
of the numerous forms of securities he has brought 
into being to tide over critical times. 

His is a wise eye to the windward, to stimulate 
the demand for the obligations the least obligatory 
upon the company. 

Those in which the investor takes the chances, 
and, no matter what eventuates, cannot become a 
disturbing factor. 

The British company is quoted on the ordinary. 
If it is five, six or seven per cent, paying, credit is 
up in G, and all is well. 

With us the general average of stocks and bonds, 
per mile, is about equal. If an)rthing favoring the 
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bonds, for which there is often a fair market when 
stock can hardly be given away. With the English- 
man the relation of stock to bonds is usually as sixty- 
five to thirty-five. 

The Midland's net earnings of fifteen thousand 
seven hundred per mile are equivalent to two and 
something over a half per cent, per mile on its six 
hundred thousand per mile capitalization. Its ordi- 
nary stock pays five per cent., a good deal of its 
deferred stock pays nothing, as also big blocks of the 
so-called nominal. 

As a freight system the Midland is without a peer 
in the world. 

In freight earnings it leads all the larger British 
systems — ^those of a thousand miles and more — 
with thirty thousand dollars per mile; the London 
and Northwestern coming next with twenty-five 
thousand per mile. 

There are nowhere such extensive, and, indeed, 
elaborate facilities for handling freight traffic as 
those of the Midland, its terminals in London being 
of the sights of the great city. 

Everything is constructed as if to last to the end 
of the world. All thought of future generations 
sustaining part in the perfection of the system would 
appear to have been wholly ignored. Money has 
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been poured out on every hand, literally, like water. 

Working expenses, as given, at fifty-nine per cent, 
of gross earnings, are nothing save exactly as the 
term, strictly construed, means. 

Not operating expenses as implied in this country. 

Four per cent, upon the Midland's capitalization 
makes an interest charge per mile of itself twenty- 
five per cent, in excess of the Pennsylvania's entire 
operating expense per mile, and twofold that of the 
New York Central. 



L. 



THE ENGLISH AND THE AMERICAN. 

The Midland is comparable with the New York 
Central system in relative importance. 

The Central has a mileage of twenty-four hun- 
dred ; the Midland of fourteen hundred and fifty. 

Gross earnings of the one, nineteen thousand per 
mile, of the other just double. 

Operating expenses of the Central, sixty-three per 
cent, of the gross earnings, or twelve thousand two 
hundred dollars per mile; of the Midland, fifty-nine 
per cent., or twenty-two thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars per mile ; the net earnings, seventy-one hundred 
in the first instance and fifteen thousand seven hun- 
dred in the second. 

In the case of the Central such were four and 
nearly a half per cent, on capitalization, while the 
Midland's net was equal to two and a little over a 
half per cent, on its capitalization. 

Both systems know what "water" is; have vari- 
ous sorts of security issues, under all kinds of heads, 
and "nominal" with the one means very much as it 
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does with the other; merely a distinction without a 
difference. 

Last year the Midland enlarged its capitalization 
fifteen millions, with no augmentation of mileage. 
The Central's addition to capital was three and 
three-quarter millions, its mileage also remaining 
unchanged. The year previous the Midland's dila- 
tion of capital was a hundred and fifty millions ; the 
Central's eleven millions ; neither increasing mileage. 

The two years' accretions thus swelled the Mid- 
land's capitalization one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars a mile, and the Central's six thousand dollars 
a mile, bringing that of the latter to a hundred and 
sixty-three thousand and that of the former to six 
hundred thousand per mile. 



LI. 



THE TWO CRACKS. 

The London and Northwestern is Great Britain's 
crack system. Comparing it with the Pennsylvania, 
features of the correlation are interesting. 

The English system of two thousand miles has a 
capitalization of three hundred thousand a mile, 
while the American system of twenty-eight hundred 
miles has a capitalization of one hundred and ten 
thousand a mile. 

The former's gross earnings, per mile, thirty-five 
thousand dollars, those of the latter twenty-six thou- 
sand, with operating expenses of fifty-nine per cent., 
or twenty-five thousand, and sixty-nine per cent., or 
seventeen thousand five hundred per. mile, respect- 
ively. 

The English net per mile thus fourteen thousand 
five hundred ; the American, eight thousand five hun- 
dred. Equivalent to four and three-quarters per 
cent, on capitalization for the British, and seven and 
three-quarters per cent, for the Keystone State sys- 
tem. 
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The Northwestern's mileage, as the Pennsyl- 
vania's, continued, practically, the same as the pre- 
vious year. 

The American made no addition to capital. 

The Briton added four and a quarter millions — 
equal to two thousand dollars a mile. 

Subjoining this sum to the operating expenses, as 
it would have been done under the Pennsylvania's 
practice, and the Northwestern's percentage of ex- 
penditures of gross earnings becomes sixty-four. 

The Northwestern's track in its entirety is the 
finest in the world. Would easily give the English 
operation the advantage of five per cent, over the 
American. 

The interest charge of four per cent, on three hun- 
dred thousand per mile capitalization is seventy-six 
hundred dollars per mile in excess of that on one 
hundred and ten thousand capitalization, and the 
remaining four per cent, of operating expenses, to 
make those of the Northwestern parallel the Pennsyl- 
vania's, would only require fourteen hundred. 

This' is not specious reasoning, but perfectly legiti- 
mate under the circumstances. 

The Pennsylvania has charged to income as much 
as six millions of dollars in a single year. This for 
betterments and the like which the Northwestern 
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would have unhesitatingly charged to capital. Had 
the American line followed the English practice, the 
former's percentage of operating expenses for the 
year would have been within two per cent, of the 
latter's — ^as given. 

Capitalization, with its accompanying interest 
charge, is as vital to a railway system, having to 
exist strictly upon its management, as are operating 
expenses. To charge off to capital that which should 
be embraced in running expenditures is not to profit 
to the measure of the lessening of the percentage of 
the latter. 

It may look the more favorable, on the general 
aspect, and enable talk as to a country's railways 
being conducted on a smaller ratio of cost than those 
of some other country, but it merely culminates in a 
waste of wind, when one eye is upon capital with a 
realization of its perpetual drain upon resources. 

Thirty years ago the English average percentage 
of working expenses was in the forties, now it is 
entering the sixties. 

The American average was then in the seventies, 
is now in the sixties. 

The past four years the English average has risen 
a point each year. During the same period the 
American average has fallen four points. 



LII. 
THE LOOK AHEAD. 

Although, for the first time in the history of 
British railways, the aggregated earnings last year 
exceeded five hundreds of millions of dollars, the 
percentage of net receipts was lower than for years. 

There is nothing indicated in the general situation 
promising a brighter prospect for the future. On 
the contrary, the appearance is suggestive of a pro- 
longation of the existing steady expansion of 
expense. 

Coal has materially advanced in price. An 
increase of ten per cent, in two years in the cost of 
locomotive running is not encouraging, with the 
expense already reaching twenty cents per train mile. 

Taxes, as well, have assumed proportion calculated 
to create apprehension, and, with the extraordinary 
demands of late upon the national exchequer, the 
greatest single source of public revenue in the realm, 
the railway, is not likely to be let off with lessening 
contributions. 

Parliamentary mangement of the railways has 
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been successful in maintaining tariff, on old-time 
basis. 

This, year following year, despite the popular 
murmuring against principles of government so 
intervening as to prevent profiting by the progress in 
the mechanical and other material arts which have 
lowered rates elsewhere. 

The Britisher keeps on paying exactly as of yore ; 
no one remembering when the prevailing tariff came 
into existence, or when there were reductions made 
of especial significance. 

Any move to sensibly increase rates would stir up 
a very hornet's nest in the viciousness of the opposi- 
tion it would provoke. 

Per contra, and, with the House of Lords as with 
the House of Commons, filled with those whose wal- 
lets would suffer, the chances do not seem particu- 
larly rosy for tariff reduction, which, as everything 
else having to do with the British railways, is within 
the parliamentary province. 

Thus far canst thou go and no farther would 
appear to be the present reading of the injunction, 
applicable as positively in the matter of legislation in 
the interests of the masses as in the interest of the 
members of Parliament themselves. 

Five thousands of millions of money mean — at 
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a four per cent, rate — ^two hundred millions a year. 

Such sum, representative of the railway net earn- 
ings, plays important part in the life of the nation. 
It is equal to one-third the entire national revenue 
from all sources. The gross railway receipts are 
within a hundred millions of the sum total of the 
governmental income. 

The railway expenditure, in the aggregate, is 
within fifty millions of the sum total Great Britain 
disburses for both her army and navy. This, too, 
when the governmental expenditures exceeded the 
receipts by eighty-odd millions, as was the case last 
year. 

Railway legislation stands for very much in Great 
Britain. 

Much that cuts both ways. 
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LIII. 
THE BARON AND THE ROAD. 

Russia began railroad building early; Baron 
Krudener, the Czar's representative in Washington 
in the twenties of the past century, having evinced a 
lively personal interest in the inception of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company. 

He came to be a warm friend of the promoters of 
the pioneer American movement, and advantaged of 
every opportunity to keep in touch with develop- 
ments. 

Those days the journey from the National Capital 
to Baltimore was a sunrise to sunset jaunt in a stage 
coach. Nevertheless, the Russian envoy made it fre- 
quently, each time to grow more interested. 

His correspondence with the Royal Master in St. 
Petersburg materialized into a diary of the events 
transpiring in connection with the new mode of 
transit which, evidently, deeply impressed Nicholas I 
as having large bearing upon conditions in his own 
land of magnificent distances. 

When Evan Thomas was building his sail car, the 
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Baron was frequently at the scene of activity. On 
the memorable trial trip, upon the few miles of road 
open to the experiment, His Excellency managed 
the canvas. 

His enthusiasm over the celerity reached and the 
adherence of the car to the rails knew no limit ; the 
Russian newspapers later being filled with glowing 
recital of the success met with ; the inspiration of the 
publication — Nicholas himself. 

By midsummer of the same year — 'thirty — ^the 
"Tom Thumb," the diminutive creation of Peter 
Cooper, and with which he was destined to demon- 
strate the possibilities of steam as a motive power 
for the propulsion of passenger vehicles on the rail- 
way, had progressed to the stage of justifying the 
initial effort in such locomotion. 

Foremost among the distinguished invited guests 
was the Baron. 

The advent later of the "Grasshopper," the 
"Crab" and other types in the evolution of the loco- 
motive, incited the Minister to renewed zeal in com- 
municating to his august chief the remarkable cul- 
mination of American ingenuity. 

Meanwhile Ross Winans, an assistant in the 
motive power branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
operation, had become a factor in the development 
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of the thoroughly practical in locomotive progress. 
A most important factor, it was speedily proven, his 
strong personality, sound sense and keen judgment 
in discerning the meritorious from the trivial, 
impressing everyone with whom he came in contact. 

Between him and the Russian there grew up a 
close friendship, so confiding on the Baron's side 
that Winans saw the letters of the Czar to his Min- 
ister, and, eventually, became the former's adviser in 
the perfection of a purpose in view, the maturing of 
which gave Nicholas much concern. 

Out of it came the Russian pioneer move in rail- 
way building, the edict of March, eighteen thirty-six, 
for the construction of the line from his palace at 
Tsarskoe Selo to St. Petersburg. 

Only a dozen miles, or thereabouts, and princi- 
pally for the gratification of the Emperor. Still, it 
was the starter and put Russia in the procession with 
other European countries. 

Ultimately, it led to a sequence and attendant 
effects so widely variant as to long leave room for 
question which were the greater, the advantages of 
accelerated communication, or the disadvantages of 
straining financial resources to the point of distrac- 
tion. 



LIV. 
WINANS OR NOBODY. 

Nicholas determined he would connect St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow by rail. 

No one would do him for the mastership of the 
great undertaking but Ross Winans. 

What with Baron Krudener's unrestrained enconi- 
ums upon the American's genius and skill, as exem- 
plified in the achievements that had made him the 
locomotive king of his time, and the Czar's own con- 
victions of Winans' great ability, growing out of the 
correspondence with him, the pressure was most 
unique. 

The Muscovite autocrat, unused to being 
thwarted, for two years continued inflexible in his 
purpose to have Winans or nobody. 

The American was much the manner of man 
stamping Nicholas himself. Imperious, brusque, 
everything rather than suave of speech when crossed, 
or in any form combatted, Winans was for his own 
way of doing things and the devil take the one who 
would accomplish them differently. 
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Undoubtedly the biggest man of his day in the 
field of motive power evolution, the indomitable, 
indefatigable man would listen to no argument look- 
ing to a change in his base of operation. 

Russia's millions had no attraction for him. 

America promised all he wanted, and if he did not 
get it that was his own affair ; no one else's business. 

Pending these fruitless negotiations with the elder 
Winans, Nicholas had several parties of engineers in 
this country investigating and reporting upon prog- 
ress made, both as to roadway and equipment. 

Finally, in 'forty-three, Eastwick and Harrison, 
of Philadelphia, two of the brightest men in Ameri- 
can mechanical development, were decided upon as 
having perfected motive power and rolling stock to 
the standard best adapted to Russian needs. 

Thomas Winans, son of Ross, inheriting largely of 
his father's inventive and adaptative ability, coupled 
with a talent for acquiring money the sire never 
equalled, joined with the Pennsylvanians in the Rus- 
sian enterprise. 

A year later the firm of Harrison, Winans & East- 
wick commenced operations in St. Petersburg. 

Entered into the first contracts with the Russian 
government, the outcome of the series which fol- 
lowed rendering it wholly unnecessary that their 
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descendants should worry themselves as to the 
matter of daily bread. 

They haven't through all these succeeding years. 

The Winans, the Harrisons and the Eastwicks, as 
well as the Whistlers, who came later, were not alone 
in having egress to the good things materializing 
from the construction of the St. Petersburg-Mos- 
cow, or Nicholas Railway, as it is known in Russia. 

There were others. 

The Americans, however, did not, in any respect 
get left. 



LV. 



THE AUTOCRAT. 

Nicholas lost his temper a bit before the work on 
the St. Petersburg-Moscow line got under way. 

The pulling and hauling among those in interest 
to secure such location of the road as would do them 
the most good, combined with the wrangling of the 
engineers over their various surveys and pet recom- 
mendations, eventually so exasperated His Majesty 
that, snatching up a ruler from his desk and placing 
it upon a map so as to bring St. Petersburg and 
Moscow in line, he drew a heavy pencil mark from 
the one point to the other, shoved it over to the dis- 
puting chiefs with the imperious command to build 
as thus indicated. 

This is of historic record in Russia. 

There is no question as to its truthfulness. The 
roadway itself proves it. There is barely a curved 
rail in the entire four hundred miles. Or is there, 
even yet, a town of appreciable importance passed 
through in the whole distance. 

It so happened that the more prominent places 
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were to one side or the other of the absolute air line 
which Nicholas decreed, and there they have stayed. 

The railway is of five feet — the Russian standard 
gauge, double track, and the best in the Empire. 
As for that, there are few better tracks of the 
length straight away anywhere. 

The stations on it are the striking incidental feat- 
ures. Imposing, spacious and well appointed, the 
traveler not familiar with the situation wonders how 
it came about that such a large and really impressive 
structure should, as a rule, be the single edifice in 
sight when the train comes to a halt. Few or no 
signs significant of a resident population anywhere 
in the neighborhood. A depot, which would do 
credit to a city of a hundred thousand people, appar- 
ently for the especial accommodation of the train 
passengers who care to enjoy ten to fifteen minutes' 
intercourse with the station caterer. 

Enjoyable it really is, the buffets on the Nicholas 
railway being justly famed for quality and variety of 
dispensation, hot or cold, liquid or solid, as the fancy 
of the patron may prompt to gratification. The only 
criticism, possibly suggesting, might be the number 
of these tempting places. About so many miles there 
is a stop ; another majestically fronted station, with 
its lofty colonnade without, its enticing display of 
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edibles within , its bells and its kaleidoscope of color. 

When the tourist gets to understand that it is as 
one man may take a notion as to the railways, the sta- 
tions and everything else in Russia, the judging of 
effects there is no longer on the basis of causes else- 
where. 

The autocratic decision which offhand settles, for 
time and eternity, the rail connection between the 
two most important centres in the domain, is exactly 
as the Imperial inclination to have stations equi-dis- 
tant of one standard type, and other stations equi- 
distant of another standard type. If this fits in with 
the royal idea of symmetrical adjustment of railway 
environment it goes, as does everything else when 
the Monarch manifests a disposition to have his say. 

He does not always interest himself, and then 
transpires the opportunity for some ambitious official 
to emulate His Majesty by being as autocratic as he 
dare. 

Cost does not enter into the question when the 
Czar takes a hand, or, rather, the whole deck. 

Does not unless he evinces an inclination to con- 
sider it. 

Of Alexander II, it is said, when first journeying 
over the Georgian Way, which is the favorite desig- 
nation of the passage of the Caucasus mountains 
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from Vladikafkas to Tifflis, he expressed surprise to 
find the milestones were not of gold ; so great a sum 
of money had been expended upon the pass. 

Of Alexander III, it is the story, a replica with 
variations, probably, of the original royal inspiration 
to facetiousness, he remarked, apropos of another 
expunging of railway debt by Imperial ukase, that 
the rails of the Moscow-St. Petersburg line were held 
down by gold spikes. 



LVL 

FINANCIAL HOLY OF HOLIES. 

How much the Nicholas railway has cost, what 
would be its total capitalization, were the entire 
amount expended in its name to be included, could 
only be ascertained by a Minister of Finance. None 
else, save the Czar, would have access to the financial 
holy of holies, wherein are preserved the accounts 
relative to the constituent parts going to make up 
the principal on which the monarchy is paying an 
annual interest charge of, approximately, a hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. Seven-eighths of it 
confessedly on railway obligations. 

With characteristic frankness the Russian Min- 
ister will acknowledge that very large sums have 
been transferred from the railway to other accounts. 

Millions of dollars. 

With equally characteristic reticence he will not 
say how many millions, when, or to what account. 

Will explain it was useless and unnecessary that 
the railway account should continue to be burdened 
with the "dead horse.'' Regards it intrusive, if not. 
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indeed, impertinent, that inquiry should be further 
essayed. The Emperor had decreed the sum, or 
sums, be so disposed of, and, as the diplomat would 
say, the incident is closed. 

Such is the advantage of autocratic management 
of the railway. 

Here, and in England, charging off to capital is 
not novel, but charging off capital itself — well, it is 
something different. Even the banker-broker man- 
agement hasn't caught on to that yet, except through 
the courts; bankruptcy proceedings, receivers, 
judges' supervision and other complicated, not to 
say annoying, surroundings. In Russia all the Min- 
ister has to do is to get the Czar's magic initial on a 
bit of paper, and, presto ! the capital vanishes. 

The actual investment in the Moscow line, denota- 
tive of the expenditure upon and charge against it, 
has been estimated at a million of dollars a mile. 

Some foundation for this unprecedented figure is 
found in the possession of the great fortunes by the 
families of those identified with the construction and 
equipment of the road. A good many millions, if 
reports be true, and the manner in which these fami- 
lies have lived throughout the half century since, 
gives credence to the belief. However, all may not 
have been derived direct, or be, in fact, resultant. 
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from the original source, the Moscow-St. Peters- 
burg railway. 

A half million a mile may not be so far out of the 
way. Hardly probable it was less. 

The picking was very rich. 

Unparalleled in the railway history of the world. 

The Nicholas line was begun in 'forty-three and 
opened to traffic eight years later. The drain upon 
the country's resources was so pronounced as to 
require a couple of years' rest to catch breath. 

Then the Crimean War broke out, demanding all 
energy and every rouble at command. 



LVII. 
SWAMPING AN EMPIRE. 

By 'sixty Russia's entire railway mileage was 
scarcely more than eight hundred. 

Five years later it was less than twenty-three hun- 
dred. 

Now, commenced an era of railway activity, the 
culmination of which nearly swamped the country. 

The governmental programme was to secure the 
construction of railways at whatever the cost. 

Mindful of the golden harvest reaped on the 
Moscow line, contractors, capitalists and speculators 
flocked to Russia from the world over. 

The succeeding ten years, almost ten thousand 
miles of railway were opened. 

Twelve thousand miles was the total at the end of 
'seventy-five. By this time the Empire had to pull up 
again and get its second wind. The expenditure 
aggregated huge volume. Not so much in regard to 
principal as to interest and pledges. 

The government itself did no building. Private 
companies, under state guarantees, carried on the 
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construction, and, at its completion, conducted oper- 
ation. 

Alexander II was a more or less easy-going 
Monarch. Not given to arbitrariness if things 
moved along smoothly. Disposed to have what he 
wanted, independent of the disbursement thereby 
necessitated. His was the only approval requisite 
for the closing of any contract through which the 
securing of consummations was assured. 

It was his Imperial prerogative not to stop to 
count the cost. 

He didn't. 

Usually the governmental guarantee was an 
agreed upon annual percentage on capitalization, 
this, in instances, reaching eight per cent. In other 
instances it was seven, still others six, and, toward 
the end of the period, five per cent. 

Precisely what comprised capital was often left to 
an interpretation where individual interests natu- 
rally led to leniency of construction. The contract- 
ors and companies far from monopolized the oppor- 
tunities for aggrandizement. A good many fortunes 
were accumulated by those whose part in transac- 
tions had no direct connection with either construc- 
tion or operation. 

Mileage subsidies, in addition to the guaranteed 
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result upon capital invested, were, in some cases, 
granted. Also, the pledging of a return insuring a 
specified percentage on operation, over and above 
working expenses. That is to say, where the 
receipts, after the pa)mient of running expenses, 
were insufficient to yield a profit on the operating, 
the government would make good the deficiency. 

Under a Czar like Alexander II, who, as has hith- 
erto been shown, was not the kind of a ruler to be 
influenced contrariwise to his desires, and who had 
determined Russia should have a railway system 
commensurate with her area, it was inevitable the 
obligations of the state should in time assume pro- 
portions formidable in the extreme. 

Which certainly was the fact at the end of 'sev- 
enty-five. 

If not directly responsible for a principal equal to 
a capitalization of a hundred thousand dollars a 
mile, the state was obligated to meet the interest on 
such a total. This, with the rouble at a ruinous dis- 
count and the interest payable in gold, was enough 
to send an iron Minister of Finance to a sanitarium 
with nervous prostration. 

Two roubles to pay one made interest come high. 
Six per cent, meant twelve.. Five per cent, became 
ten. 
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A thousand two hundred millions upon which to 
meet the interest under such conditions, and, not to 
ask for time, proved Russia's reserve strength. 
Demonstrating it to be way beyond that with which 
she had been credited by the supposedly informed as 
to everything and everybody. 

The ensuing ten or twelve years were marked by 
a conservatism in strong contrast to the plunging of 
the preceding decade. 

There was a cessation, to a considerable extent, of 
the practice of entering into guarantees with no 
apparent regard for future contingencies. Albeit, 
up to the time of his assassination, in 'eighty-one, 
Alexander II leaned to the securing of railways, 
under guarantees, or in any manner offering, so long 
as the end was accomplished. 

His son and successor, Alexander III, more amen- 
able to the influence of advisers, was cautious, and, 
for a period, at least, inclined to let them hold things 
down. 

So, at the close of 'eight-six, the mileage stood at 
sixteen thousand five hundred. 

The sums, sig^ative of capitalization, Alexan- 
der III may have caused to disappear in the mael- 
strom of "general accounts," in order that his reign 
should open with the rubbish of the past cleared 
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away, is, as the analogous acts of his father, merely 
a matter of conjecture. 

The chances are that a thousand five hundred mil- 
lions constituted somewhere near the totality of 
capitalization at the opening of 'eighty-seven. 

At this juncture the policy of the governmental 
absorption of the railway was fully decided upon, 
Alexander being persuaded by his ministers that 
this was the only way out from under the burden of 
the railway guarantees. 

The majority of the companies, quite naturally, 
preferred to let well enough alone. Did not wish to 
be bought out. But a tendency to demur doesn't 
materialize in Russia when it is contrary to the 
Czar's view of the fitness of things. 

The purchase of the railways, however, has not 
been wholly arbitrary, or in flagrant violation of 
agreements duly entered into. Could not be with 
the large majority of the principals of foreign citi- 
zenship. Their governments would have remarks to 
make in such case. 

Many of the contracts contained provisions for 
the sale to the state, and others, where the terms 
were ambiguous, were construed favorable to the 
governmental position. 



LVIII. 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN INTO THE FIRE 

Not all of the astute minds of the country rec- 
organized, in the purchase of the railways by the 
state, the panacea it was held by others to be. 

To them it was as the jumping out of the frying 
pan into the fire, with no telling the cost of making 
the fire. 

People having a good thing would naturally place 
their own value upon it. The price, as usual every- 
where, based on what it would bring, with the 
owner not anxious to sell and the purchaser deter- 
mined to buy. In other words, to secure, the state 
had to pay not altogether upon its own valuation, 
but upon that, instead, of the seller. 

In an autocracy there are means of overcoming 
difficulties of the nature intimated not possessed else- 
where. The power of bringing pressure to bear, 
impossible in other countries. Regulations for the 
conduct of railways, all of which, private and state, 
come under the Minister of Finance, who exercises 
his authority as unrestrainedly over the one as over 
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the other. Restrictions upon operation, changes in 
tariff and innumerable other exactions so completely 
within his power as to, in the end, wear away the 
strongest opposition. 

It was, undoubtedly, as much to exert undisputed 
sway, and maintain control beyond all question, as it 
was to be rid of the guarantees, that the purchase of 
the private railways was made the desideratum of 
Russian procedure. 

The men who execute his will, no more than the 
Czar himself, brook interference with autocratic 
domination. 

The presence of so many aliens, who had vested 
rights bound to be respected in the management of 
the railways was, at times, not only irritating but 
incompatible with the principles of absolutism. The 
issuance of an edict, the formulating of a command 
as to railway detail, open to the necessity of explana- 
tion was foreign to the autocratic conception. 

Not to be tolerated. 

Pretty much the same hypothesis actuates as to 
the German railways, as also to those of India. 

Would in Great Britain, too, were it not that to 
buy out the railways there would be to treble the 
public debt. 

Since the beginning of 'eighty-seven, vide the 
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official report of the Minister of Finance, Russia 
has borrowed six hundred millions of dollars for the 
purchase of private railways, and expended from her 
domestic revenue two hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions — over and above the loans effected — for the 
construction of state railways. 

Embracing ever)rthing the addition has reached, 
in round sum, a thousand millions of dollars. 

Of the increase of the public debt during the 
period mentioned, eight hundred millions, three- 
fourths are debited to railway account. 

Meanwhile, the whole outlay for railways has 
exceeded the total increment of the national indebt- 
edness by many millions. 



LIX. 

THE TRANS-SIBERIAN. 

The Trans-Siberian railway is largely responsible 
for the debt increase, the gigantic undertaking, the 
greatest of its kind in the world, having absorbed 
some three hundred millions of dollars, with another 
hundred million, if not more, requisite to finish it. 

Had it not been for the widespread damage 
inflicted upon the constructed portions of the line in 
Manchuria during the recent Chinese imbroglio, the 
opening through from the Pacific to the Baltic 
would have been accomplished by the end of this 
or early iiext year. 

Bridges were ruined, track torn up and the road- 
bed destroyed for scores of miles. The rails, owing 
to their weight, were not so easily made away with, 
but the fastenings wholly disappeared, compelling 
long delay in replacement. The gangs of thousands 
of natives employed upon different sections were 
demoralized and dispersed. The retarding of the 
progress proved most serious. Nevertheless, work 
has been generally resumed. The chief Russian 
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official of the line in St. Petersburg is at the scene of 
action. He is not the sort of man to let things lag. 

The writer, having passed over the entire Siberian 
system, as built and projected, is in position to state 
that in entirety it about parallels the conditions pre- 
vailing when our early efforts in girdling the conti- 
nent were viewed as phenomenal. 

The Russians regard their progress now very 
much as we then did ours. 

There was little we did not know or of which we 
would acknowledge ignorance. 

Thus it is with our Muscovite brethren. 

They know it all. 

Will have to, indeed, have already, as we did 
before them, learn by experience. 

A good, but an expensive teacher. 

As ourselves, they made mistakes in laying too 
light a rail, used insufficient number of ties and 
slurred earthwork glaringly. 

So common with great undertakings of the 
description, the easier stretches of construction were 
slighted, the more difficult sections overdone. 

The Siberian work, as a whole, continues, as it 
began, very unevenly. 

The bridging, generally speaking, is notable, as is 
also the masonry of the culverts. 
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As originally planned, there was not to be a tunnel 
or a double-sided cut from beginning to end of the 
route, which, had the survey of the Amoor been 
adhered to, would have been one of six thousand 
miles. This, inclusive of the European Russia main 
line from the Asiatic border to St. Petersburg. 

On Russian soil proper there is not a tunnel, or 
two-sided cut. No matter what the character of 
rock, or other obstruction met with, it was not only 
removed overhead, but on one side as well. 

From the Imperial Capital, the forty-five hundred 
miles to the Manchurian frontier, a train is never 
hidden from sight. 

When His Majesty travels by rail it is, invariably, 
by daylight, and soldiers are so placed the journey 
throughout that a view of the royal train is uninter- 
rupted until destination is reached. 

Beyond, and into Manchuria, this exceeding 
watchfulness will not be enabled. The line passes 
through tunnel after tunnel and innumerable open 
or two-sided cuttings. To have carried out the pri- 
mary purpose on Manchurian territory would have 
contributed inestimably to the cost of construction, 
the line traversing a country in large part broken up 
with mountain spurs and intermingling succession of 
rough high lands. 
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In Eastern Siberia the natural difficulties were 
not many. It is a gently rolling country, well 
wooded and watered, much resembling Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio in these respects. 

Western Siberia, east of the great Steppe region, 
presented grave problems in the mastering of its 
numerous rivers. Particularly in the spring, at the 
ice-breaking season, and consequent increase of the 
volume of water. 

There really is no springtime in Siberia. 

Summer comes over night, as it were. 

The effect of the sudden heat of the day upon the 
ice and snow locked expanse is incredible to those 
who have not witnessed it. Floods come with mir- 
acle-like rapidity; ice bursts and plunges down the 
river courses in veritable avalanches, while where 
for months have been peaceful, silent valleys, there 
are now seething, surging whirlpools, breaking into 
rapids, carrying everything before them in their mad 
rush to the lower levels. Rivers, ordinarily a half- 
mile in width, expand to four or five times the nor- 
mal, and the effect of the inundation thereby caused 
extends for miles back from either bank. 

Such general conditions have enforced bridging, 
some of it remarkable for magnitude and the origi- 
nality displayed in meeting emergencies, not the 
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least of which is the succession of terrible ice gorges. 

Ice in Siberia, after four or five months of a tem- 
perature anywhere from twenty to sixty degrees 
below zero, becomes of a consistency very much after 
the order of granite. The relatively quick leap of 
winter into the lap of summer affords but little time 
for preliminary thawing, and, while at the break up 
there is a general giving away, the masses, as they 
come hurtling against anything impeding their wild 
flight, are not dissimilar to flint rock. 

As may be imagined, there cannot be temporizing 
with makeshift structures in the face of such cer- 
tainties. 

Fifty millions of dollars would not cover the 
expenditure on the Siberian railway for crossings. 

A large proportion of the material in these erec- 
tions, as also of the railway proper, cost more to 
transport to destination than it did to make at the 
mill. 

Girders, in sections, were sledged a thousand 
miles. Caissons for piers, requiring twenty horses 
to haul over the snow and the frozen surface of 
rivers, were so forwarded throughout a winter, 
sometimes failing to reach the appointed place until 
the succeeding winter. Six or eight pairs of runners 
would be fastened to the cylindrical segment, and, 
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if it accidentally went rolling down a hillside, was 
bound to land right side up, to be pulled back to 
base again. 

Winter months, long drawn out though they are 
in Russia, proving too brief to enable the dispatch- 
ing of material to the different centres from whence 
construction was being pushed in both directions, 
fleets of light draft steamboats, with barges for them 
to tow, were built and sent overland, in parts, to 
points on rivers where, after being put together, 
they could be used to a good purpose. 

The powerful ice breaking, train transporting 
steamer on Lake Baikal was so carried to the very 
heart of Siberia. 

Three years elapsed from the time it was com- 
pleted in England, from American drawings, and 
delivered to the Russian government, before it was 
reconstructed and put under steam on the lake. 

The first cost was wholly lost sight of in the total 
sum expended to get the boat to destination and in 
shape for business. 

Practical men, who had investigated the Baikal 
environment prior to the decision to establish the 
train ferry, had one opinion as to the requirements of 
the situation, and it was the necessity for rail con- 
struction around the southern shore line. 
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LAKE BAIKAL. 

The Baikal is a phenomenon. Some forty miles 
in width, east and west, and six hundred in length, 
it is four thousand feet deep at the steamer wharf, 
on the side nearest Irkutsk. A mile depth has been 
sounded in several places, and no bottom. The sur- 
rounding hills, nose, so to speak, into the lake, the 
littoral throughout being a continuity of these pro- 
jections of land into the water. When the wind 
starts in from the north, as it has the habit of doing 
most unceremoniously, and comes cavorting in and 
out of the numberless promontories, there is a kick- 
ing up of the deep after a fashion so cyclonic as to 
appall the stoutest heart. This tempest, with its gim- 
let gyrations, may come under a perfectly clear sky, 
without the slightest warning. Whichever is the 
nearest landing, the one astern or that ahead, the 
only thing to do is to make for it. 

The quicker the better. 

In winter the ice freezes from ten to twelve feet in 
thickness. When the air-holes close, as is frequently 
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the case, there is an explosion that can be heard for 
miles ; a volcanic upheaval of mountains of ice thrill- 
ing to witness from the shore, but paralyzing to a 
mortal on the lake. Masses of the ice will turn on 
edge, shoot upward twenty feet, then, with a fearful 
swash, dive downward, to come up with a curdling 
crash at some other place, the deuce of it being that 
a fellow has no schedule of the movement and thus 
no idea of the point of connection. 

An experience on Baikal, when a race for life had 
to be made for the shore, lends interest to the official 
announcement that the government is planning a 
new ferry point on the lake, shortening the water 
transit by twenty miles. Further, it has been decided 
upon, that the one solution of the Baikal problem 
is to circumvent it. 

There is already a post route around the lower end 
of the lake. Its grades are exceedingly steep, and 
either will have to be leveled down at a great cost or 
a stunning consecution of viaducts perfected. 

If, in their estimate of twenty millions of dollars 
for the one hundred and fifty miles, the Siberian 
directors come no nearer to the actual expenditure 
than has characterized their figuring upon the line 
altogether, forty millions, or a quarter of a million 
a mile, will be the final summation. 



LXI. 

THE MANCHURIAN LINE. 

What the Manchurian end will foot up per mile 
when completed is a matter about which no one in 
governmental interest is just now bothering himself. 
The thing is to repair the evil wrought by the Box- 
ers, and in the shortest time. 

At the immediate head of affairs is the cleverest, 
as he is also the most-regardless-of-the-expense rail- 
way man in the empire. With his congenital antip- 
athy to interference, and the distance he is from any- 
one liable to attempt it, the hundred thousand dollars 
a mile, which would doubtless have been reached 
had not the Chinese gone wrong, may be exceeded by 
a fourth, if no more. 

The Minister of Ways of Communication has 
nothing to do with the Trans-Siberian railway until, 
in its completed parts, it is turned over to him for 
operation. No more than the reader has he voice in 
that having to do with the Manchurian extension. 

All things pertaining thereunto are within the 
immediate direction of the Minister of Finance. 
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His executive is the Russian railway president, 
who has hitherto been described, and who in Euro- 
pean Russia is at the head of the most important of 
the remaining private companies. 

The financing of the Manchurian scheme, as have 
been most of the railway deals in Russia of recent 
years, is exclusively in the hands of the banker- 
broker combination in St. Petersburg, which has 
continued so close to the Minister of Finance as to 
have fairly justified the popular claim of its being a 
direct adjunct to the Finance Ministry. 

Those who labor under the delusion that the 
moneyed Jew has no show in the Muscovite empire, 
would speedily become converted to the opposite 
view, could they come to appreciate the intricacy and 
the intimacy of the Israelite's part in things financial 
pertaining to the government. 

The sons of Abraham are strictly in it in Russia. 

As banker-brokers they could give pointers in 
railway finesse to resourceful manipulators any- 
where. 

At one juncture of affairs there was a prospect of 
American contractors securing the construction of 
the Trans-Siberian railway; of assuming the whole 
task, including the financiering of the project. 

Money then was not as plentiful in this country as 
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it is now, and the available field for its production 
was Holland. The Jewish banker circles of Amster- 
dam. 

Unfortunately, or to the contrary, as would 
doubtless have developed before this, at the period 
when negotiations appeared certain of fruition, fric- 
tion between the Slavonic authorities and the Polish 
Jews in the Warsaw territory developed to an acute 
point. 

The Dutch Israelites would have nothing to do 
with anything Russian, and American efforts came 
to naught. 

Later, a movement originated with the French and 
Belgians to induce the Muscovite government to let 
the work on the Siberian by contract. Engineers 
went over the projected route, made their calcula- 
tions, and, taking a goodly interval to mature their 
plans, ultimately proposed to do the construction at 
an average of a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
francs — twenty-five thousand dollars — per mile. 

The Russians, also, made careful computations 
and concluded they could do it themselves for forty 
thousand roubles — about twenty thousand dollars — 
a mile. 

From Chelyabinsk, at the European Russia bor- 
der, to the Manchurian frontier, approximates 
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twenty-six hundred miles. Four hundred miles, 
from Vladivostock to Habberoffsk, were finished 
and opened some years ago. This makes three thou- 
sand miles practically constructed. The Manchurian- 
Port Arthur line is something over twelve hundred 
miles. Add three hundred for the connection from 
the Vladivostock-Habberoflfsk line with the Man- 
churian, and the grand total of the Trans-Siberian 
system, exclusive of the surveyed extension from 
Nieuchang, at the head of the Liau-Tong peninsula, 
to Tientsin and Pekin, becomes forty-five hundred 
miles. 

Three thousand completed, and, say, half of the 
remainder in the finishing stages. 

This at eighty thousand dollars a mile. 

The general average will be a hundred thousand ; 
the Empire extremely lucky if it gets off at that. 



LXII. 
RUSSIAN MILEAGE. 

Russia now has thirty-odd thousand miles of rail- 
way, it being difficult to fix the mileage definitely 
and with data enabling analysis of results. 

All the private companies, except eight or nine of 
the original fifty, have been bought out. They, with 
other state lines, are operated by the Minister of 
Ways of Communication and managed by the Minis- 
ter of Finance. The mileage of the state railways, 
embraced in a connecting five-feet gauge system, 
aggregates twenty thousand. In addition, there is 
a couple of thousand miles of constructed, but not 
connected lines, and a thousand miles more of small 
feeding lines. The Finland system of nearly two 
thousand miles is under Russian governmental 
espionage, but is ostensibly managed by the Grand 
Duchy itself. The private companies in Russia 
proper still control a mileage approximating ten 
thousand. These are all round figures, if anything, 
above instead of below the actual. 

Results as to the private companies are influenced 



1 
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by peculiarities of situation which render but sug- 
gestive almost anything that can be said of them. 

Several make a great deal of money. 

How great, they least of all care to tell. 

For instance, the government — ^that is to say, the 
Minister of Finance — wanted a railway built 
through the northern wilds to Archangel, on the 
White sea, and sixty-four degrees north. 

The Moscow-Tarosloff already had a line in oper- 
ation extending to Volgoda. This company had the 
reputation of earning sixteen to twenty per cent, on 
its capital. Doubtless, was exceptionally profitable, 
being an old corporation carefully administered. 

The Minister of Finance reasoned that, if the 
Tarosloff Company extended from Volgoda to Arch- 
angel, it would no more than cut its dividend in 
twain, and eight to ten per cent, was doing very well 
anyhow. The edict was issued for the construction, 
exceeding half of it through virgin forest. Certain 
concessions were pledged by the government, and 
the work, under the personal stimulus of the Finance 
Minister, was carried forward with unwonted dis- 
patch. 

The writer was of the first passing through by 
rail to Archangel, the farthest point north on the 
globe reached by regular train service. 
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The larger the private companies' net earnings, 
the shorter the time they are liable to continue at the 
top notch. 

Which, as a principle of political economy, is all 
right, if it is rough on the shareholders who rejoice 
in the possession of a good thing. 

Russia is a world unto itself. Occupies a sixth of 
the land surface of the earth. 

Thirty-five thousand miles of railway are only as 
an incipient spider web on an area of nine million 
square miles. 

Properly, the government makes everybody chip 
in to meet the demand for greater accessibility. 
Private companies have to diffuse their profits for 
the public good ; construct extensions whether or no. 

The capitalization of the private lines averages 
seventy-five thousand a mile. Gross earnings, about 
nine thousand; operating expenses, fifty-five hun- 
dred, or sixty per cent., leaving a net of thirty-five 
hundred per mile. This, ostensibly, equal to an aver- 
age of four and two-thirds per cent, on the capital 
invested. 

The chances are it is, in reality, two to three times 
such on several of the older systems. 



LXIII. 
WANT HIM OFF THE EARTH. 

Ten per cent, is held to be an ordinary kind of 
dividend by old owners of Russian railway securi- 
ties. Among these there are not many who would 
wear crepe were the present Minister of Finance to 
have a stroke of apoplexy, or, in some other equally 
expeditious manner, get off the earth. 

The Minister began his career as a sub-clerk in a 
railway station, rose to the head of the Ministry of 
Ways of Communication and stepped thence to the 
Ministry of Finance — the premiership, he has 
made it. 

He still holds an unshakable grip on the railways 
through dividing with the Minister of Ways of 
Communication the executive machinery pertaining 
to them. He takes all the money they earn in gross ; 
the other Minister spends of it as is allowed him to 
run things. 

Revenue is the business of the Minister of 
Finance. He holds the bag, and nobody gets the 
ducats out of it unless His Excellency loose the 
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strings ; which he does or does not, according to his 
view of the necessity. 

Everyone having to do with the receipts on, or in 
connection with the railways, is under the Finance 
Minister. More than this, he originates the policy 
of the management, fixes rates, perfects regulations 
bearing upon traffic and generally directs matters, 
until it would be difficult to find the point of his 
leaving off and the other Minister commencing. 

The Minister of Ways of Communication, thor- 
oughly practical, having served in every capacity 
from a roundhouse wiper to chief inspector, is, in 
fact, the general manager of Russian railways, in 
precisely the sense that the corresponding official is 
here, whose duties are purely operative. 

As to be expected, such relegating to the mere 
following of instructions is not conducive to espe- 
cially harmonious relations. 

The Finance Minister is the master-mind of the 
Empire. 

He has the ear of the Czar as no other man, and 
to which, on the strength of his remarkable accom- 
plishment, he is pre-eminently entitled. 

Nicholas himself remains President of the Com- 
mittee on Trans-Siberian railway. The only position 
he held as Czarovitch he did not relinquish when 
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ascending the throne. His Majesty has ever evinced 
a deep and abiding personal interest in railway mat- 
ters. Presumably, has a wider knowledge in this 
direction than possessed by any other wearer of a 
crown. He is the only Muscovite ruler who has 
been through the vast Siberian domain, his observa- 
tions and confidence in its destiny unquestionably 
influencing him to so freely acquiesce in the plans 
of the Finance Minister. 



THE MAKING OF THE BUDGET. 

The Finance Minister's previous experience in the 
Ministry of Ways of Communication enables him to 
make up his budget in such connection, confident of 
the outcome being about as he presurmises. 

From sixty-five to sixty-seven per cent, is his 
allowance for the operating expenses of the state 
railways. 

Something over nine thousand dollars a mile gross 
earnings his expectations, and which, with six thou- 
sand, or a little above, for working expenses, leave 
net earnings of three thousand, or better, per mile. 

Sixty-odd per cent, operating expenses, however, 
do not embrace all that would be so charged here, 
There are items under separate heads, such as 
"development and improvement of railways," which 
in sum total equal fifteen per cent, additional. Then, 
too, a big charge for the "purchase of rolling stock 
for the Siberian" and "increase of rolling stock of 
other railways," without specifying the proportion 
of the latter. If half the whole sum, it would be 
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equal to a supplementary amplification of eight per 
cent. 

These appropriations are rarely expended in full, 
it being a favorite method to carry a large suspense 
account, seemingly to prove that the management 
could if it would, but didn't. 

With the expenditures as indicated, not to speak 
of the large items for office expenses in both Minis- 
tries, which again are separate from the other 
charges, the operating outgo of the Russian govern- 
mental lines is assuredly not under seventy per cent, 
of the gross earnings. 

How far the net of thirty per cent., or less, as the 
case may be, goes toward paying the interest charge 
on capital, few could tell, and they won't. 

That the capitalization of the operated lines 
approximates an average of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a mile, independent of the Imperial edicts that 
have sent millions to parts unknown, is reasonably 
certain. 

Rates, both freight and passenger, compared with 
our own, are high in Russia for relatively short dis- 
tances. 

The bulk of the business is not in long hauls. 

For extended journeys the passenger tariff is 
exceptionally low, the Zone system so operating as 
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to lessen the rate per mile until the extremes of 
the mighty Empire may be encompassed at a cost 
hardly more than would be the wear and tear on 
shoe leather in walking. 

Where once the fare for two thousand miles was 
twenty-odd dollars, it is now but a third the amount. 

Should no change be made it will not cost the man, 
who is willing to ride third-class, twenty dollars to 
go from St. Petersburg to the Pacific. Second-class 
double, and first-class treble. 

A sixth of the sea rate. 

Half the distance to travel, and a fourth of the 
time en route. 

The increase in the number of passengers since 
the Zone system went into effect has been remark- 
able. Thirty per cent, within three years, and the 
augmentation of passenger revenue twenty per cent, 
in a single year. 

Passenger earnings in Russia average but sixteen 
per cent, of the gross; freight receipts aggregating 
two hundred millions ; passenger receipts, forty mil- 
lions. 

That the railways of Russia, in entirety, yield an 
income over and above expenditure, when, included 
in the latter is all that should be, is a question giving 
occasion for a varied expression of opinion among 



